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ABSTRACT 

The publication contains abstracts and annotated 
bibliographical references of research proj.ects and prograas in adult 
basic education* The projects and programs cited represent the 
results of- a survey to search out studies that delineate project 
population, methods, materials, and results. The survey was designed 
to limit the. time period covered (1965-75) and Jhe educational area 
covered (academic rather than vocationjil) • The abstracts are arranged 
alphabetically by author in a 60-page section. A discussion section 
contains observations drawn from "the survey supporting the conclusidn^ 
.that basic questions concerning adult education (what kind of 
teachers, teaching what kind of students, with what kind of content, 
at what level of complexity, and in what teaching style) have not yet 
been definitively answered. Those studies which seemed to be 
peripheral to the main survey and those which did not include 
sufficient achievement data are listed alphabetically by author in an 
annotated bibliogra^fiy (Appendix A, 47 pages) . Other appended ' 
materials include^lj^^roximate figures on grade level gsiins per unit 
of time, a sugge^teochecklist for future research, and a list of 
sources contacted in gathering the documents (includes computer 
searches and references) . (Author/M?) ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ -The-sbatement-thgt— today^s world requires 'hnore than strong backs -and 

Clever hands but rather trained minds, educated judgments and conceptual 
skills" haa becomes banality, a warmed-over, tw±ce^t<>ld remnant-of— the-19th— 
century. Yet, the economic, political and social^actors related to under- 
development— the aspiration for satisfying, useful lives and for participa- 
tion in decision-making- -have focused the, 20th century public eye on educa- 
tion as perhaps the most viable means for achieving these aspirations and 
for developing £he human resources of a coiiimunity. 

- * / 

In its broadest sense, education should be much more than the vehicle 
for the mastery of basic skills. It should provide student^ with the moti- 
vation fpr continued learning, the techniques for managing knowledge and an 
understanding, of how creative and elevating the wise. use of leisure can be. 
Since most educators would doubtlessly subscribe to these gdals, their social 
responsibility becomes greater to the degree th^it the parameters o£ the educa- 
tive process become more inclusive. Cognizant of the great social costs of 
under education and illiteracy, educators look wit^ dismay on a 1973 survey 
of educational attainment by the National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
which revealed that of the 110^ million adults age 25 and over, 48% or aboiit 
53 million had not completed high school. Moreover, offly, a small proportion 
of these 53 million were being reached by adult education programs; betwgen 
1967^and 1971, 2.8 million, or approximately 5% were enrolled in the Federal 
Adalt Education State Grant Programs. . And fihis, in spite of the fact thai: 
there is amp^le evidence that there is a direct relationship between under- 
education, poverty and social unre^tt. 

The U. S. Office of Education npted as' late asM971 that the extent to 
which the need* for adult basic education has been met, land the quality and 
in5)act of services provided have not been determined* Information on the 
effectiveness of adult education programs Un in^)rpving literacy, in raising 
the earnings capabilities of participants or in increasing the more intangible 
personal benefits is in general unavailable, irrettievable or inconq>lete. Many 
^f the evaluative studies which have' been done are/macked. by several defects: 
(1) data vary widely in completei^ess apd reliabilil^; (25, stated objectives are 
long-term effects-rioc^eased coomuniciti<Jn ^|kllls,,/jOTployab£lity and produc- 
tivity, higher indome--fknd may not be apparent un^il several years after com- 
pletion of the program; (3) the large arr^y of ppgrams has resulted in overlap 
of target populations and program content, to tlfl^'point that it has been diffi- 
cult to isolate the effects, of a single '^treatment"; and (4) Vdlid control 
groups have been difficult to obtain so that effects are highl^ presumptive. 
Moreover, and perhaps more basically, it is still to be determined which charac- 
teristics of the disadvantaged are most 'amenable tp permanent chan*ge and which 
means will exert the most effective leverage on their total pattern of lilting. 
In short, and with few exceptions, neither work^ible strategies Qor viable result 
have been identified or made available to those .concerned with ^dult education. 



In order to present a co!iq)endium of research projects — regardless of 
t^eir shortcomings--ln the field of adult basic education, the .irtaf f jof this 
pfoject, in a period of less than fiv^ months, attempted to su^ryey and provide 
abstracts of those studies which appeared to offer at least some insight: irctcr 
strategies and results. The projects and programs cited in this survey do not 
rep.reseat_An._exhaustlve. search;, such a ±ask would .have ieen impossibi^e^given 
the length of time available. Nevertheless, they do represent a genuine effort 
to search out studies that delineate the population, the methods, the materials 
and results of a variety ^f adult education programs. Emphasis throughout the 
search was on academic rather than vocational education, although a deinarcaftion 
between the two approaches deprives each system of 'the benefits of the other, 

'Nevertheless, the survey was designed to limit both the time period covered-- 
the years 1965 to 1975- -and the educational' area covered- -academic rather than 

Vocational --in order to achieve some measure of coherency and orderliness. 
Those research stjudies which seemed to the staff to be peripheral to the main * 
survey And those which did not include sufficient ^achievement data are listed 

.,in an annotated bibliography in Appendix A, Appendix B contains some approxi- 
mate figures on grade level gains per unit of time. Appendix C suggests a check- 
list for future research, and Appendix D is a listing of sources contacted. 
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Aker, George P. and others. Evaluation of an Adult Basic Education ProRram 
JLa..a Sout:Iiem Rural Cornnunity . Tallaha&see, Florida: Florida .State 
Unixeysitx, J»arcli, „lA6S^^^^ : .. 



A s^unple of 127 urban, 178 rural students in air adult basic education 
program was skewed ±x>ward the older- end of the age continuum (56% aged 40- 
59) and toward the lower end of the income continuum (687. under $1,000 
annual family income). Although 951 had attended school, only 8% had gone 
beyond seventh grade. Results for 183 participants after ^'several months 
bf instruction" in reading, writing and mathematics: (1) a mean grade level 
♦ advance of 2.6; (2) a 28% drop-out rate; (3) a participant satisfaction rate 
1ofv56% very much, 327. average, 37. littl e; (4) a perception by the majority 
of participants of no major* problems; (5) a perception by the majority of 
teachers that although classes were too large, most students made satisfac- 
- tory progress. Other findinga^ (1) the older the student', the less likeli- 
hood of dropping out; (2) lowest pre-test score students are more likely to 
achieve at higher levels; (3) highest pogt-test scor^ students achieved at 
highest levels in terms of grade advancement; (4) students with vocational 
interests lasting 6-15 years were, less likely to drop out than those with 
less than 6 or more than. 15 years of interest; (5) high achieving centers 
were those with younger, female, married teachers, enployed full-time in 
the program and with both progressive and community orientations. (See 
Irwin R. Jahns, p. 27,) ' 

N . ' 

1 

( 

Bail, Samuel. The Argo*MIND Stady; A Report "and Evaluation of an Industrial 
Program of Adult Basic Education . New -York: Columbia University, . 
Teachers College, 1967, 

This report describes a basic education c6urse_at the Chicago Argo plant 
^ 6'f Com Products ar patt of a MIND program (Methods df Intellectual Develop- 
metit) sponsored by the National Association of Manufacturers . One hundred 
sixty hours (later reduced to 7^) of reading, spellingland arithmetic were 
offered to 38 men, average age 42, who, had completed 8vgrades biit performed 
at the 4^5 grade level. Between June and December, 1966, th6 group* gained I 
> 2.6 grades in word knowledge, 2.2 grades in spelling, 3.2 grades* in arith- 
metic. / 



Berger, Dan^ The First Year of Remedial Mathematics Instruction Under Open 
Admissions, A Report on the Results o^ Several Studies of the Remedial 
Math Program at City College of New York, Report No. 9 . City Univer-, 
sity of New York, New York City College/ Qptober, 1971. 

Ap_prqxljDately one^ the 197Q frPflhrf^fln clafiA nf :>,4-4Q ^^s assigned 

to remedial mathematics courses CWYy.3Mei t^estin^g for placement; At the- 
^d-orf x>iKf^emestiEn:7-a"tBW-^c-tr^^ each remedial course wer^'r'e^tisteff wiW 

an appropi'iate part of the math test. The following were the results: ' 



Pre- and Post-Test Results of Freshmen Enrolled 
^ in Remedial Math Courses 







Mean 


Mean 




Courses* N 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Change 


50.1 


14 


1;86 


$.06 


+4.20 


50.2 


10 


2.50 


3.92 


+1.42 


54 


13 


5.61 


8.57 


+2.96 


55 


49 


2.80 


5.82 


+3.02 


56 


50 


2.70 


5.75 


+3.05 


^Sample 


size for 


Math 50 was 


too small to 


Include. 



Pre- and Post -Test Results of , Students Not Enrolled 
iir Remedial Courses 







Mean 


Mean 




Courses** 


N 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Change 


50.1 


12 


2.8 


s.i 


+0.3 


50.2 


7 


3.3 


2.3 


-1.0 


•54 


9 


.5.2 


7.8 


+2.6 


55 


8 


2.8 


;3.i 


40.3 



<^le sizes for Math 50 and 56 vere too small to include. 



/ 



Data gathered later, however, indicated that the majority— 62% o/ stu- 
dents--who completed a remedial course and continued on to a regular ^course 
did not pass the second 'course, but it should probably not be e:q)ected that 
Students with one semester of remedial work can achieve at the same level 
of performance as students who did well on the math placement test and went 
directly into a regular math course. i 
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Bowers, John, The Evaluation of a Special Educational Opportunities Program 
for Disadvantaged College Students. Final 'Report , Illinois University, 
Urbana, Office of Instructional Resources, June, 1971. 

^ • • 1^ 

This report analyzes the early academic achievement of disadvantaged 
students admitted to the Special Educational Opportunities Program (SEOP) 

> * the Chaii?ratgir=nJl^^ of The UalVetslEy df Illinois,. Included 

among^he_spjaciaL,.ox:^efltxuctu2:ed_cDiirles_5rfexaJ^^ a writing Iabora=_ 

tory, mathematics, psychology, Latin, general engineering and chemistry. 
Tutorial and counseling^ staff was also assigned to SEQP' students. A follow* 
* up survey indicated that approximately 70% of the 1968 SEOP men an^ 60% of 
the 1968 SEOP women coiq>Ieted the 4th semester; although regular students 
earned consistently highjsr mean grade point averages than did SEOP students, 
there was an abrupt increase in 4th semester-^ 6FA for all 1968 groups and in 
second semester 6PA for ail 1969 groups. In all cases, students with special 
or restructured coutses showed higher mean grade point averages than did thode 
in regular courses. 



Bradtmueller , Weldon. Florida Adult Basic Education Migrant and Seasonal 
Workers Project . Florida State Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
1968. 

This 1967 summer migrant workers ABE program provided 420 Instjnibtional . 
hours, hal^ in basic education, half in pre-vocational education^ over a 
plsriod of 14 weeks** The average grade level gain was .58, from^4 pre- test 
average of^3.98 to a post- test average of 4.56« This gain represents approxi- 
mately onerhalf year gain in 14 weeks. The smallest gain, approximately one- 
'thlr4 year,' was in vocabulary, the greatest, approximately two-thirds year, 
was in reading comprehension. Arithmetiic gains were better than five months 
in the 14-\4(eek program. The higher pre-test scores made smaller gains; older 
students g^in^d more in vocabulary and reading skills; the more formal educa- 
tion as a jC^ild, the less the gain during the program; the longer a student . 
had been dut of school, the greater the growth in vocabulary and computation, 
the smialler the growth In reading and problem solving. (See Irwin R. 'jahns, 

p. 27.^) ■ , ^ 

Brazziel, .William F.\ "Effects of General Education in Manpower Programs," 
Journal of Human Resources , Vol. 1, No. l,^(Summer, 1966), pp. 39-44. 

This article identifies differences in the post-training performances^ 
of graduates of two groups of trainees, one having completed a program of 
both' basic and technical education, the other having coiz^leted technical 
trainingJonly . The experimental group (A> of 45 men in the Norfolk, Virginia 
HDTA program received instruction in rea4ing, language arts, number skills 
and^ human relations for one-h^lf day, spending the rest of the day In technl*- 
cal/l^ducation. The technical education 'enrollees (B) spent a half day In 
technical classes plus one hour daily in Supervised study. Two control groups 
Qf , .45 men each — on^ receiving no instruction (C),- the othet a placebo group 
tp'>^est for the Hawthorne effect (D)--were provided. All groups were evalu- 
ted the end ts^the course and were Interviewed one year after training. 
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with the following rejsults: 

(1) Group A trainees had gained an average of approximately three years 
in reading and arithmetic. 

(2) More Group A men were selected by the technical fac ulty as ^'most 

• likely to fucceed." ' " ^ - 



~Qi::^lTiety-f^l>e p:ercrCTrij£j3r^ were pmp Loyed^at-the- encL of t4ie- 

follow-up period as compared with 74% of Group B, 59% of Group C 
and 63% of Group D. 

(4) The average weekly " salary of Group A men was $83, compared with $71 
for Group B, $46 for Group C and $50 for Group D. 

(5) Thirty-one percent of Group A men had received promotions!^ con^)aijed 
with 25% of Group B and 12% of Groups C and D. 



Brody, Lawrence and Hank Schenker. Discovering and Developing the College 
t^otential of Disadvantaged High School Youth. A. Report of the Fifth 
Year of a Longitudinal Study on the College Discovery and Development 
Program , City University of New York, New York, 'Office of Teacher 
Education, January, 1972. 

V 

This annual report describes the educational progress of 544 students 
in three 10th grade classes, in New York City during the 1969-70 academic 
year. One-third had been admitted in September, 1967, ^ one-third in September, 
1968, one-third in September, 1969., into the College ^Discovery and Development 
(CDD) program, devised to discover and develop the college potential of dis- 
advantaged youth who, without the benefit of intensive and long-range educa- 
tional support, would be unlikely to enter college. Mean scores of students 
enrolled in. each of the five centers (one in each of the buroughs) were as 
follow: vocabulary, 9.27; paragraph meaning, 9.28; mathematical problem 
solving, 7.96; computation, 7.81, all based on the Me^ropoiitrkn Achievement 
Tests. Academic average w,ere in the 70s. Of the 311 ODD" students in the 
1967 program, 201 had been graduated by January, 1971, 108 with academic 
diplomas, 93 With general diplomas; 195 had beeq accepted by post-secondary 
institutions. After four semesters in college, ^a steaciy improvement in grade 
point /averages was evident, as was the ability tp carry a'full college load. 
During the 1969-70 academic year, a tutorial program was introduced in which 
644, students received special assistance during 1A,632 tutoring hours, coor 
ducted by 206 tutors. 
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Brown, Don A. and Anabel P. Newman. A Literacy Program for Adult City-Core 
Illiterates; (I) Ag Investigation of Experiential Factors Pertinent to 
Reading Insttuction, (II) The Development of an Instrument to Predict 
Success in -Learning to Read, and (III) A Study of tlte-Initial Teaching 
Alphabet as a Teaching Method for Adult City-Core Illiterates , Office 
of Educat^ion (DHEtf)7~Vashinftron\ D, C. .bureau of R e searf^tr; nr^o hpr, . 
i^6&T ■ 

This study of*"207 adult city-core illiterates from Buffalo and Niagara ~ 
Palls, New York, reading below third grade level, examined their educational *" 
characteristics and abilities, the use of i.t.a. with adult -^centered materials, 
and the variables predictive of reading gain. The mean age of the subjects 
was 46.6 years; tjiost indicated they wanted btTlearn to read for highly utili- 
tarian purposes: for self-iiq)rovement and Amprovemeijt of their families, 
better Job opportunities, good health and religion, the standardized tests 
and tests of potential showed that the subjects lacked a number of skills 
helpful to efficient and effective test taking. . They usually had a lov level 
of information, e|s well as low skills levels. Visual acuity was often inade- 
quate. Pre- and post-test mean differences between 60' adult city-core illit- 
erates instructed ,for 200 hours through the use of i.t.a. and 60 control group 
adults instructed according to methods traditionally used in the Buffalo adult 
basic education program were not significant. A relatively higher level of 
cornqpnication in the background and reading-oriented family situations were 
the most valuable predictive variables for reading gain potential. 



Brudney, Juliet F. Str^^ngthening the Neighborhood Youth Corps . United 
Neighborhood .Houbes, New York, September, 1969. 
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A de^c^rfppton and evaluation of an enrichment program, including some 
skill training' and follo^-u^>, in Greater New York involving 159 teenaged 
high school ^-drop-outs during the period September 15, 1968 to January 15, 
1969. These <fearol lees received extra help with basic education, job-iiq)eding 
personal needs, vocational goals, job placement and when needed, skill training. 
Of the7l59 enrollees, 127 were femal^, ^2 were male; median age was 19; 63% 
were recej^lag public assistance. They' received 10-15 hours a week in remedial 
readings In^uage skills and arithmetic, in addition to preparation for hi^h 
schpol equivalency exams. The teachers in all ifour centers developed their 
own curfelcylum and format, employing a variety of materials. Abbreviated 
forms of the Gates Reading Survey Test and Wide Range Achievement Test were 
used for in-take listing of readi^^ an^i math. The complete Gates Reading' 
Survey, Form II, was u$ed when the enrpllee left the program; this tested 
speed and accuracy and reading vocabulary as well as level of comprehension. ' 
After a three-month average peiriod of remediation, final scores showed an 
average increase in mathematical , Abilities of slightly less than one ''grade ^ 
level (4-.9), with enrollees moving^from 5.4 to 6.3. Twenty-itwo percent of | 
' the total test population increased their math scores by two grade levels or 
mor4. Final reading scores showed an increase of slightly more than one grade 
level (4-1.1), with the group mov-ing from 5.1 to 6.2 Tw€uity-six percent of the 
total test population were able to improve reading skills by two grades or 
more over a period of time averaging three months, or approximately 200 hours. 

'V :^ . ^ - 
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Cage, Bob ,N. , Glenna Carr, James Crews and Douglas Patterson. Florida 
* " Co^ensatory Migrant ^'Learn and Earn^' Program; An Evaluation . 
Floi^ida State Department of Edupation, Tallahassee and Florida 
University, Gainesville', Institute for Development of Human Resoutces, 
^August, 1971. 



— — T4ie-^rppse of this project to* evaluate t^e Learn and Earn Program 
in five Florida Counties. Thirty mobile units housin g four p re-vocati onal 



:prggrams were s.et_up on 21 school, campuses,, prl^rlly junior high schools. 



Pre- and post -test data were collected on 441 participating students, using 
various instruments, checklists, surveys and work san5)le tests (ranging 
from the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test to teachers' weekly reports). 
Evaluation, showed that the experimental group generally showed no significant 
advantage over the control group (N=353) in terms of reading comprehension, 
arithmetic-computation ability, and self-esteem; however, significant positive 
findings for the experimental group were indicated in the students' partici- 
patory ability in conducting oral job. iaterviews and completing job applica- 
tion forms; in 11 of 14 areas of on-the-job work functions; in attendance; 
and in personal appearance, behavior relationship to peers, and punctuality. 



California Department of Correct i:ons. Survey of Inmate Educational Progress 
Within the California Department of Corrections . Sacramento, Califprnija, 
October, 1974. 

This report-^ontinuM^he^urvey of the educational achievement of 
inmates in academic ^du^t ion programs conducted in institutions of the^ 
California Department of Corrections. The <fol lowing table sqmmarizes the 
xurrent findings. 



Enrollment apd Achieveipent in Secondary Education 
Programs, By Termer Status of Participants 



Termer . 
Status 


Enrol lees 


Total Months 
Enrolled 


Avg. Months 
Enrolled 


Avg. Gain 
In Months 


Avg. Gain 
Per Month 




First 
Termer 


149 


1,049 


7.0' 


18.6 • 


2.7 




Parole 
yiolator 


22 


142 


6.4 


20.7 


3.2 




Multi-;^ 
Termer 


34 


264 


7. '8 


14.7 


1.9 




Total ^ 


205 


i;455 , 


7.1 


18.2 


2.6 


i 



Total number of secon'darjr diplomas awarded: 101 
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Carbuhn, Wayne MpKinzig, JobTorpsmen Selection' and Prediction of Successful 
Completion of the General Education Development (GED) Program at Clear -' 
field Urban Job Corps Center > ^Ph.D. thesis, Utah University, Salt Lake 
City, 1969. - 4 

This research conducted at.tlie Clearfield, Utah Job Corps Center was 
intended to help the advanced education^ department select and predict the ( 
performance of Corpsmen on the GED test. It investigated the nature of the 
relationship between the Corpsmenjs educational performance and tjieir demo- 
graphic-biologic data, test data and social behaviipr; the satisfactory 
reading grade lev^JL for selecting Corpsmen; th^ advanced level of the Stanford 
Achievement Test (SAT) as a satisfactory predictor of GED test performance; 
and 4:he contribution of the General Aptftude Test Battery (GATE) in the selec- 
tion^. Of the 319 Corpsmen who began the study, 157 conmleted the GED test with 
120 passes: The results indicated that while age was .not significant, ethnic 
group las sificat ion was an inportant factor iq passing thi GED test. Highest 
graded completed in sclyol and other demographic-biologic data and social , 
adjustment ratings were neither reliable indicators of level of academic achieve 
ment nor useful . in ^differentiating the successful^ from the unsuccessful Corpsmen 

r < 

Carpenter, Teryle' afid Corinne Sawyer. The Effect of a College Readictg. Program 
Upon the> Reading Gains, Grade Point Ratio and Attrition Rate for High - 
* Risk Freshmen, >Part I, Reading Gains . Clemson University, South Carolina, 
1971* • ^ 

This study, conducted at Clemson University," involved 90 high^rt^k fresh- 
men who were enrolled in special Engl'ish sections on the basis of.l'o^ verjsal 
Stanford Achievement Test scores. Thirty students made up the experimental 
group; 60, the control group. On the basis of the Nelson-Denny Reaafihg T^est^, 
after, three one-hour sesMbns for 14 weeks usiiig primarily self- programmed 
materials, the f^lloliring* results were obtained; . / ' 

Means for Pre-Test and Post-Test Reading Scores 



Source 


Group 


N 


Pre-Test 


1 . 


Post -Test 


Vocabulary 


Experimental. 


. 30 


21.6 • 


30 


26.9 




Control , 


60 


25.9 - 


54. 


27.7 


Cpn4>'rehens ion 


Experimental 


30 


31.6 


30 


31.7 




Contral , 


60 


35.3 


' 54 


• 34.5 


Total Reading 


Ex|>'erimental 


30 


51.5 


30 


58.6 ' 




Control 


60 


57.8 


54 


62.2 


Reading Rate 


'Experimental 


28 


206.8 . 


' 29 ■• 


304.6 




Control 


58 


•241.2 


53 . V 


266.5 


\ 


« 


p 

. -9- 




• 





I 



IS 



Thus, •the, experimental group improved to the extent that on the post- 
test there was no longer a significant difference between the groups on 
vocabulary and total heading, and the experimental group's rate exceeded 
the control group's rate significantly with* no loss of con^rehensipn. 

Cincinnati Public' Scht^ols . Adult' Learning Laboratories in Adult Basic 
_Education for Use With Out 6f School Youth and Adults in Continuing 
Education Classes . Ohio, 1970.,, 

This field project was developed to conpare achievement in an adult 
learning laboratory and a sain)le of traditional ABE classes du,ring 1968-69. * 
One hundred^ four students participated it traditional classes, 116 in adult 
learning laboratories for 1\ hours daily. Pre-post 6ests, using Follett's 
Student Survey Test and the California Test Bureau's Test of ABE produced 
the following median gains after 100 hours of instiruction: ' " 

' Adult Learning 

Traditional Classes Laboratories 

Reading -Comprehension . 1.67 ^3.96 

Reading-Vocabulary _ 1.33 , 1.21 Jt^j; . 

Arithmetic -Problems ^ 2.66^ 3.20 

Arithmetic -Concepts ^ 2.42 .62 

Twenty-two students .given reading instruction for 70 hours with Educational 
Developmental Laboratory's 300 Reading Program showed mean gains in reading 
comprehension of 3.81 and mean gains in reading vocab^ulary of 2.26. 

(This analysis shows that educational needs are being served by bath approaches.) 



Clements, Carl B, and John M. McKee. An Evaluation of the Effects of an 

Intensive Reading Program* on a' Group of Adults at Lower Academic Grade 
Achievement Levels . Elmore^ Alabama: Rehabilitation Research Foundation, 
1966. ■ ' ' ' 

> a 

This study deals with the effects of a reading program on overall grade- 
level gains and individual subtest gains of students in the Vocational E and D 
Project at Draper OSirrectional Center, Elmore, Arabama. The experimental' group 
consisted of 26 students enrolled six months in MDTA training courses, each 
having a total sco're of 8.5 grades or below on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test (MAT)^ The^e 26 trainees received 40 hours (4 hours/week for 10 weeks) of 
instruction in a reading program using' material's and equipment fron Perceptual 
Development Laboratories (P^D.L), as well as ajQ average of 160 hours, of remedial 
instructipniising programmed materials. The control group consisted of 33 stu- 
dents who received an average of 160 hours of remedial instruction using pro- 
grammed materials but no special reading instruction. Each trainee was given 
the MAT at^th6 beginning and end of the course. The pre- and post- test results: 
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Mean Grade Gaips on MAT 
Experimental Group • Control Group 

Reading 2.39 . ^27 

Language^ 1,27 .78 

Word Knowledge .63 ,67 

Spelling .94 .91 

Math Comprehensipn 1.46 1«63 

Math Reasoning 1.19 1.31 ' 

Total Grade 1.37 1.^5 

The average grade gain mad^ in reading by the experimental group, thus, was 
approximately nine times greater than the gain made by the control group. 



Colvin, Charles^R. "A Reading Program that Failed--Or Did It?" Journal of 
Reading , Vol. 12, No. 2, November, 1968, pp. 142-146. 

* 

This article is an account of ag.^ investigation to learn (1) what is the 
relationship between a Heading and Study Skills (RSS) course to the grade 
point average (GPA) of selected college freshmen; (2) if exposure to college 
life in general leads to improved, skills; (3) if selected freshmen who .take 
a RSS course make significantly larger gains on a standardized reading ,test 
than 4o those who do not take a RSS course* All 1967 summer freshmen students 
at State University College, Fredonia, New York, were given the Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension Test; students scoring below the 50th percentile were 
randomly assigned to either an experimental or control group. . The experimental 
group received formal treatment fti^the RSS coj^se; the control group did. not. 
Findings indicated (1) there, was no significant difference in the mean GPA's 
of experimental and control students; (2) exposure to c.ollege life in general 
did lead to significantly icoproved reading skills for both groups; (3) although 
the experimental group students improved more on re-test t?han control group stu- 
dents, the improvement was not significantly greater and could have been due to 
chance factors. 



Cyphers, Augustus L. * ^ght-to-Rea.d. Final Report 



1975 . Concord College, Athens^ West Virginia, 
Women, Alderson, West Virginia, July, 1975. . 



.September 1> 1972- May 31 > 



Federal Refprmatory for 



The Right-to-^ead Aldetson-Cbncqrd Community Based Project, funded in 
SeptenJber, 1972, is operated in the facilities o£ the Federal *Rfeformat or y for 
Women, Alderson, West Virginia, for the benefit of residents with a reading 
level of less than 8.0 who wish to increase their reading ability and, thus, 
function more productively in society .upon releasi^. A total of 754 residents 
partici^a'ted in the pcogram; 348 or 46% completed the program and achieved a 
total number of 423.3 grade level increases and a mean grade- level increase 
of 1.22 (Stanford Achievement Test). The average' number of instructional hours 
per grade level increase was 67.12 hours.. Eighty-four residents who participated 
in the program received GED diplomas. In acdtmiplishing the. objectives of the 



fl 



program, each res^ident was provided with an academic and psycho Jj6&ical climate 
in which she could be successful.^ A diagnosis of strengths and we^Jcnesses in 
reading skills was coiiq>leted and an' individual reading prdgram was prescribed 
accordingly. Monetary awards were provided for class attendance; in addition, 
each grade level Increase brought an incentive bonus -award. , 

4 

• • - ^ ' 

^De Vries, James and Lee M. Swan. ^ "Adult Education for" the Disadvantaged," 
Journal of American Indian Education , Vol, 12, No.,1 (October, 1972) 
pp. 27-33. 

The Great Lakes Apprenticeship Center (GLAC) in Green Bay, Wisconsin^ 
was set up in 1969 by the Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Council and the Northeast 
Wisconsin Technical Institute to help disadvantaged American Indians qualify 
for, obtain and hold better jobs. Training depended on the iudivl:dual*s needs: 
after two weeks of orientation and evaluation, training from the third through 
the eighth week was aijned at inproving basic skills in reading, vocabulary and 
math through a variety of materials and approaches. Job developers worked 
cloisely with thre trainees in obtaining jobs and in follow-up after placement. 
Data were collected via a questionnaire mailed to 113 trainees who completed 
the program; 49 were returned. The following results were tabulated: 

Change in Trainee Employment Adjustment- 
(N = 49) 

I 

Employment Adjustment Factor Before \ After Change 

Mean Annual Income $2,220. ' $3,625 +$1,405 ^ ' 

Mean Weeks Worked Annually 31 38+7 

Mean Hourly Wage on Last Job $2.38 $2.70 + $0.i2 

Participan' 
following table 



ParticipanTrs rated the program very^£avorably, as may be seen in the 



Ways Trainees Benefitted From Training 
'{N = 49) 



Rank * 


Benefit 


Points 


1 


Helped the trainee get a job 


42 


2 


Helped trainee decide on the type of work he 






» would like to do r 


39 


3 

t 


Improved trainee's reading or math skills 


35 


4 


Learned how to apply for a job 


33 


5' 


(a) Learned about apprenticeships 


32 




(b) Gave trainee confidence in himself 


32 
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* Dowling, Willie D. ^ Report of the Educational Component of a Coupled Qg-the - 
' Job Xyalniag Program ^ Columbus, Ohip: ^ Columbus Urban League, Ohio State 
University, Center for Adult Education, August, 1970. 

This study of 75 Columbus inner-city residents, the majority of whom were 
black, evaluated ^the educational component of a training program. During three 
eight-week daily sessions from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., trainees were taught commini- 
cation skills • (reading, spelling, vocabulary, speeph), computational skills, 
social skills and adjustments, and orientation to business and industry. After 
graduation, the participant's were placed in OJT positions by the Columbus Urban 
League;- Using the General Aptitude Test Battery, the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test and the Vocational Preference Inventory, it was found that the increase in 
grade levels * (average: .445 grades) over tfee eight weeks was not significantly 
related to success during OJT. Five months after completion of the educational 
;conq)onent, 29 -(487.) of 60 trainees assigned to OJT were still working for their 
original employers. ' 

Drotning, John E., David B. Lipsky, and Myron D. Fottler. Jobs, Education 
' and Training: Research on a Pyoject pombining Literacy and On-the-Job 
Training* for the Disadvantaged. Final Report . State Uniyersity of 
%w York at Buffalo;*, School of Management, Buffalo, New York, April* 
1$72. , • . 

This study focuses on Project JET (Jobs, Education and Training), a 
precursor of the broader NAB-JOBS program, sponsored by the NAACP and the 
Chamber of Commerce' o£ Buffalo' working through the Opportunities Develop- 
ment Corporation (ODC) . Individual eo?)loyers supplied jobs for educationally 
handicapped blacKs^, releasing them for two Hours each day for tu^toring in 
the "3 Rs.'* Trainees were paid for^'the time spent in tutoring an4 employers 
were reimbursed $30 a weel^ for each trainee hired. ^ The objective was to 
elevate a hard-core worker to the eighth grade l^vel within a'per'^d extending 
'to 44 weeks, while providing him with steady employment and some skill training. 
Between 1966 and 1969, JET placed more than 70p trainees with more then 230 
employers in the western New York area: 937. were male, 877. were black, mean 
•age was 34, 527.. had not' gone beyond eighth grade, 887. were urieiq)loyed at the 
time of admission. The experiences of , about 300 trainees were analyzed. 
Although less than half of the JET en?)loyers thought the tutoring component 
was effective, two-thirds of the union leaders and 86.17. of the trainees inter- 
viewed thought it was effective. Those trainees tutored every day were much 
mor« likely td remain "in the program than those tutored once a week for an 
entire working day. Overall, JET was considered a limited success: as of 
June, 1968, 427. completed the program and' 657. were employed, although continued 
, working status did not seem related to the tra^nee's^ JET experience, but rather 
to his status at the time of his enrollment in the program. There was a strong 
^ relationship between program con5),letion and the wage rate. Low job attrition 
rates tended to be^associated with a successful tutoring program and regular 
periodic counseling by JEJ representatives. The overwhelming majority of JET 
trainees viewed the program with favor and many expressed non-economic as well 
as ecoiiomic benefits. 
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Bckinan, Bruce. The Effects of MbaetAgy Incentives otrthe Learning of 
Remedial English by Disadvantaged Trainees . Experimental Manpower 
Laboratory, Mobilization for. Youth, Inc,, New York, October, 1972. 

Disadvantaged SpanijailrLspeaking youth were reinforced for learning to " 
speak> read and write the English language in three .separate experiments. 
Eighty trainees _(58 females, 22 males) were assigned equally to the experi- 
mental, and control groups; their mean age was 18.46. The training periods 
ranged from 7-12 weeks and included both remedial English and typing. Incenr 
tives in the form of tokens or, money were given to the experimental group 
while the control group received no incentive. The results' of testing were 
as follow: / 



»Mean Gain in English by Treatment Group 



Expierimenr 1 (N=20) 



Experimental Group 
Control Group 



Aural Comprehension Reading 

(Ladp) (Gates) 

17.50* . 0,33 

15.50 • 0.62 . 



English Usage 
(Delacorte) 

31.90 
32.10 



Experimental Group « 
Control Group 



Experimental ^roup 
Control Group 



Experiment 2 (N=28) 

. 10-. 00 
^0*70 

Experiment 3-^=32) 

" 17.50 
7.80 



1.62 
0.98 



0.78 
0.50 



20.40 
10.70 



8.80 
12.51) 



Thus, support was found in two of the three experiments ,f or the hypothesis 
that monetary incentives significantly enhance e5q)erlmental trainees* English 
proficiency skills, but no support was found for the sub'sidary hypothesis that 
financial incentives would lnprove— daily attendance ^and performance in con- 
currently-taken related courses, — ^ . i ' - 



Edcon Associates. Operation Breakthrough^ 1973-1974, Final Evaluation Report > 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, 1975. 

Operation Breakthrough, Patexson, ' New Jersey, is a progi?im to provide 
career ladders for Spanish- speaking industrial emplo]/:ees. This evaluation 
of its 1973-1974 program includes class room' ^bservatipn and standardized 
toA data. English as a second language classes, using a variety of instruc- 
'txtJfiSi materials, were held for approximately sijc hours weekly in each of 
five factories, either prior to or after working hours; conversational, job- 
related and public. usage English was emphasized.* The average age of the 133 
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Ilyin Oral Test 
E.S.L. Diagnostic! Test 



(110 males, 23 females) program participants was 35.2 years with 7.7 years 
of schooling. The average number of hours of instruction was ?2.1. Pre- 
post-test dataVere compiled using the Ilyin Oral Interview and the E.S.L. 
Diagnostic Test and thi results, were as follow: 



Pre-Test Scores 
58.7 
49.6 



P5st-Test 


Scores 


85.2 





64.0 



A total of 53 students, or 39.8% of the total number enrolled, received 
certificates; 10 of the! students were referred to 6ED programs, 5 to colleges, 
6 to other educational programs and 2 for employment. 



Endwright, David. Report to the Director > Florida Division of Corrections, 
Tallahassee, Florida, 1968. | 

I 

This report deals with the basic education program offered Ito inmates 
of Florida correctional institutions. This voluntary, full-tim^ program, 
using inmate instructors, showed that intermediate students (pre-test grade 
levels of 4.0-7.9) made faster gains than primary students (pre- test grade 
levels of 0.0-3.9), with advanced level students (pre-test grade levels of 
8.0-12.0) making the greatest gains: a .6 grade level gain every 8 months 
for primaries, a .9 grade level gain every 8 months for intermediates, a 
2.6 grade level gain every 8 monthis for advanced. The gain for 166 students 
averaged 1,5 grade levels every 7% months, with whites making soiewhat faster 
gains than non-whites. The average age of the student was 40; the average 
IQ, 95. (See Irwin R, Jahns, p. 2^7.) , ' { 

* ^ ' [ 

I , ^\ I 

Eyster, Georg^, Sharon Moore and Charles J. Bailey. Final Report: Appalachian 
Community Based Right to Read Programs . Morehead State University, 
Appalachian Adult Education Center, Morehead, Kentucky, August, 1975. 

Thj^s 1$ the final report of the Appalachian Adult Education Center (AAEC) 
Right to Read Community Based Project, sponsored by Morehead State University, 
Morehead, Kentucky. Classes were held at five sites, three, rural and two 
urban, in Kentucky and Ohio and in the homes of disadvantaged adults. In 
addition to the five project directors, 11 paid, indigenous paraprof essionals 
s/erved as home instructors, making 1-2 visits per week. Special collections 
6f AAEC life/job coping skills materials, local learning center resources and 
public libraries were iisedl The median age of the 429 enrollees included in 
the data analysis was 28.6 years; median grade coiq>leted was 8.9. About one- 
foqrth were mal^, three-fourths female. Using the Test of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (TABE), the following achievement gains were recorded for 178 of the stu- 
dents after a mean of 5.4 months of instruction: 
s 
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Area 

Reading 

Math 

Language 



Mean Years and Months 
1.3 
1.1 



TOTAL 1.3 

The cost per student was $220, Including salaries, travel and materials. 



Prazler, William Donald. A Comparative Study of Some Effects of Vocational 
Education on Culturally Disadvantaged Youth . Ed.D. Dissertation*, 
Oklahoma State University, 1966. 



This study. evaluates a MDTA program by comparing the results of the 
program with the results of a more traditional high school vocational program 
in Oklahoma 'City. The MDTA program delineated three' treatment groups: 
(a) those trainees receiving both vocational and academic courses 'kor eight 
hours daily; (b) those trainees receiving vocational courses only for five 
hours daily; (c) those trainees receiving aca$iemic courses only for three 
hours daily, A comparison of the training results of these M)TA participants 
and the high school vocational students (using the General Aptitude Test 
Battery, Sequential Tests of Educational Progress and Life Adjustment, as 
well as personality tests) showed the following: 

\ 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 



Test 
Reading 



Writing 



Sample Mean 

High School 45.7348 

MDTA M 47.6656 

High School * 47.1878 
MDTA Combination (Vocational 

and Academic) . y - 50.9416 

High School ^ 44.9360 

MDTA • (Vocat ional Only) ^-.^J 44 . 6529 

High School 33.7916 

MDTA 36.4842 

High School ^ 35.1615 

MDTA Combination (Vocational 

and Academic) 38.5909 

High School ' 32.3514 

V MDTA (Vocational Only) 35.7610 



(continued) 
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Test 
Social Studies 



Math 



Science 



Sample . . ' . ' 

"High School ; 
MDTA — " " . 

High School ~ " 
MDTA -Combination ^(Vocatlonar 

and Academic) 
High School . . ' ■ 
MDTA (Vocational Pnly7 

High School ' ■ ~ 
MDTA 

High School - 

MDTA Combination (V'ocatlonal 

and Academic) 
High School 
MDTA (Vocational Only) 

'High School 
MDTA 

High School 



WOTA, Combination (Vocational 

and Academic) 
High School 

MDTA (Vocational Only) 



Mean ' 

42.3956 
43.3183 
43.5841 

45.964.3. 
'41.4700 
41,3636. 

25,0556 
27:3520 
26.1363 



29.2934 

24.785^^^ 

25.7824 



31*1188 
32.iB617 
31.7658 

34.7313 
30.5020 
31.5506 



Thus, the combined MDTA group had higher means on all tests and their 
program appeared to be thd most effective in terms of academic achievement. 



Frost, Joe L, and Geneva H. Pilgrim. Reading Achievement of Gary Job Corps 

Youth Enrolled in a Diagnostically Based Program . Gary Job Corps Center, 
San Marcos, Texas, 1969. 

This program, designed for disadvantaged male school dropoutd, ages 16«- 
21, at the Gary Job Corps Center in San Marcos, Texas, attempted to raise the 
reading levels of those trainees who scored below a sixth grade reading level 
on the Stanford Achievement Test. After referral to the Reading Center, stu«- 
dents were retested on the^Gates^^MacGinitie Test for placement purposes. The 
subjects enrolled in the program, which used a variety of instructional mate- 
rials during 1967, showed the following changes in mean grade level scores: 



Gates Test 

Vocabulary *^ 
(N«382) 

Reading Con^re- 
hension (N=380) 



Pre-Test 
(Mean Grade Level 
Equivalent) 

4.1 , 

4.2 



Average Period 
^pf Instruction 
(Months) 



3.9 



3.9 



Post-Test 
(Mean Grade Level) 
Equivalent) 

5.0 • 

r 

5.6 
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The subjects enrolled in the program during 1968 showed the following 
changes in mean grade level scores: 



Vocabuiary 
(N-156) 

Reading Compre- 
hension (N=156) 



Pre-Test 
(Mean Grade Level 
Equivalent) 

4.7 

4.4, 



Average Peripd 
of Instruction 
(Months) 

1.7 

1.7 



Post -Test 
(Mean Grade Level 
• Equivalent) 

5.8 

^ 5.9 



George, John E. and Linda S. Prugh. Tutof-Studettt System Dropjout Prevention 
i Model . University of Missouri-Kansas City, n.d. 

This is a description of the implementation and testing of one model 
program of dealing with illiteracy at the high school level. Intensive, 
highly structured, one-to-one tutoring^by nine 11th and 12th grade students 
and, nine university students^, using the Tutor-Student System in Beginning 
Reading, was the basis of the program. Thirty-six students in grades 10 and 
11 at Paseo High School in Kansas City, Missouri, were identified (using the 
Stanford Diagnostic Test and the Gilmore Oral Reading Test) as reading below 
the 4.0 grade level. Eighteen were randomly assigned to. the exper^tiental 
group to receive daily, one-hour tutoring for ten weeks; the remaining 18 
students formed the control group, which received regular i9Struction in 
English or reading classes. The research data summary showed the .following 
results: 



, Gilmore Oral Reading Test 



Test 

Reading Comprehension 
Grade Level Score 

Reading Accuracy 
Grade Level Score 



Read ing ^C ompr ehens i on 
Grade Level Score 

Reading Accuracy 
Grade Level Score 



Experimental Group 
Pre'^-Test ' Post-Test 



2.8 



3.3 



5.3 



4:6 . 



Control Group 
Pre-Test Post-Tes.t 



2.8 
3.0 



3.5 
2.9 



Gain 



+2.5 



+1.3 



Gain 



+ -.7 



-.1. \ 
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The overall conclusions were (1) that the program, as designed, produced 
statistically significant gains ^n reading achie^pient for those reading b^low. * 
a 4,0 level, and (2) that university and high school tutors can produce rapid 
inprovement in rea^ling for potential dropouts when using the. Tutor-Stud.ent 
System in Beginning Reading in the manner suggested. 



George Washington University, Social Research Group, A Study of the Effective - 
ness of Selected Out --of -^School Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs « 
Washington, D. C, April, 1971, 

This paper reports the results of a NYC study, based on program-sourced 
information and second-round follow--up interviews with study subjects. The 
primary hypothesis that NYC programs had helped enrollees achieve satisfactory 
adjustment to life and the world of work was not confirmed and an early con- 
clusion that the NYC seemed to be most effective with Negro women was not 
supported by later data. Although there was no clear evidence that the NYC 
effectively enhanced the employacbility of the average entollee, there was 
evidence that some program. components were having a significant effect* Formal 
ski^ training, ^work sites with trfj^iolng and employment opportunities,* job 
development, and job placement ass i^t^iince^'S^p eared to be assoQiated .with 
increased post NYC employment. Soiife '^dheif^ major findings: (1) the NYC is 
reaching seriously disadvantaged youth with major enployability problems; 
(2) enrollees, on the whole, gave a good report of the usefulness^ of the NYC 
program and t:^e helpfulness of work supervisors and counselors; (3) the atti- 
tudes of enrollees are associated with their employabilit-y • 



George Washington University, Social Research Group. The Accelerated Learning 
Experiment; An Approach to the Remedial 'Education of Out-of -School Yotitfa . 
Final Report , Washington, D. C, November, 1972. 

This document reports the result^ of the experimental use of new remedial 
education techniques (Accelerated Learning Experiment --ALE) in three NYC out- 
o^tschool programs, one each in St. Louis, Cincinnati .atad Pittsburgh. Study 
groups of 50 each were set up and during .a 15-month period, over 300 enrollees 
participated, with useable evaluative dat^ on 277« Educational materials - 
included those' developed for the Job Corps Qonservation Centers , ^as well as 
GED materials. The jCalifornia Achievement > Test (CAT) was. administered to 
entollees upon^ entering the experiment, at the end of three months, at the 
end of s^ix months and thereafter at six-month intervals. Among the results: 



\ 
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7« Outcomes in the ALE 



Outcomes 

Academic AchievemeA 
Outstanding Progress ' 
Moderate Progress 
Minimal Progress 
Progress, then lost interest 

Attitudinal Achievement 
Good, in, ALE 6 months or more 
Good', in ALE less than 3 mos. 
Good, then lost interest - 



Male (tJ=130) 
(70 

2 

3 " 

6 

6 



9 
18 
3 



Female (N=147) 
(7.) 

6 
9 
8 
5 



8 
21 
8 



Total (277) 
(.%) 

4 
6 

7 

• 5 



8 ' 
20 
6 



No Progress 

In ALE 2-6 months 

In ALE less than 2 months 



27 
28 



20 
14 



23 
21 



Variations in ALE outcomes by site were as follow: 



ALE % Outcomes by Site and Sex of Subject 



Outcomes 



Made Progress in Remedial « 
Education 

Evidenced by Test Results 
Evidenced by Attitude Reports 

Made .Progress and Then Lost ^ 
Int erest 

Made No Discernible Progress 



Cincinnati 
Male Female 



14' 

^ 30 

10 

47 



Pitt&burgh 
Male Female 



St. Louis 
Male . Female 



(N-74) (N=48) (N=36) (N=30) (N=20) (N=69) 
(7.) (7.) . (7.) (7.) .(7.) (7.) 



27 
21 



19 
33 



0 
14 



3 
83 



35 
21 



3 
41 



16 
37 



16 
32 



16 
38 



14 
32 



Ghan, Bill and Donald W. Mocker. Everyone Has the Right to Read . Jefferson 
City: Missouri State Department of Education, 1970. 

0 

This document includes five papers on teaching reading skills to .illiterate 
adults: (1) the stages of development in acquiring reading skills; (2) studies 
. ^ of several literacy programs; (3) a determination of reading levels and the 
pro}>rems of testing; (4) an adult education approach to reading instruction; 
(5) the selection and use of adult reading materials. The authors. make six 
summary statements: (1) most illiterate adults can make substanti^ progress 
towards functional literacy if at least mlSliWil procedures and adequate -time 
and moderate interest are available; (2) adult^Vith low levels of literacy. 
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tend to hav^ reading proficiency ^hat is two or three years below their grade 
Ifevel at school learning; (3) there are few tests that have been developed or 
adapted for use with illiterate a4ult8, The^ lack of tests or normsvfor adults 
with low literacy that: can be lisei for diagnosis, assessing ability'^nd crite*- 
rion measures regarding achiev^ement is a major restriction on both program 
effectiveness and research; (4) ia spite of recently published materials, there 
is still a lack of appropriate materials for ABE which have high interest levels 
but low reading difficulty levels; (5) there is little evidence of the relative 
effectiveness for various purposes of the various instructional systems that 
have been developed for ABE; (6)' when teachers carefully follow an instructional 
system, there is little evidence that levels of teachers education are associated 
with learner progress/. / 

Goldberg, Samuel* Army Training of Illiterates in World' War II . New York: 
Columbia University, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1951. 

The Apny prograjA, designed ^or illiterate, non-English sl)eaking and 
Category V men (tho50 testing below the tenth percentile on the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test), ^ was officially in operation from mid- 1941 through 1945. 
Of the participants initially ifeading at the^first grade level, 61.67. were 
taught to read at th^e fourth gtade level in 12-16 weeks. Those who initially 
placed at higher achievement Levels made even more rapid progress. ^Special' 
features that appeared to have^had a significai^t effect on the success of the 
program include: (I) strong incentives to learn; the need to read letters 
from home and to wr^te letters hoi^e; (2) complete, and continuous Army control 
over participants; (3) the unlimitid funds of the military establishment; 
(4) the availability^ of qualified instructors and supervisory personnel; (5) as 
a new venture for the Aniiy,, there was no need to struggle with precedents; 
(6) only those men with sufficient mental capacity to benefit from literacy 
training were acceptesd and those who did not progress satisfactorily were 
honorably discharged frdm the service; ('7)^special instructional materials and 
training aids were developed specifically for the program and counselling was 
provided; (8) the p;upil- ins true tor ratio^was 15 to 1 in the academic^.classes; 

(9) the training^ was systematically appraised through a monthly reporting^ system 
and continuous in-service training of instructors and supervisors was provided; 

(10) the goal was achievement at t^te fourthcrade level, a goal which would be 
unrealistically low for civilian ABE progr^msT^ However, the Army had no folloV- 
up program and long-range effects could, therefore, not be determined. 



Gordon, Edmiind and others. Independent Evaluation of the Adult Basic Education 
Career Development C&at/er in the Newark Model Cities Area > New York: 
Columbia University, Teachers College, January, 1974. 

/ ' , 

This document is an evaluation of the Newark Construction, Trade Training 
Corporation (NCTTC) program to recruit minority members, of the Newark Model 
Cities area into a constiruction trade training prog^m and to provide them 
with the academic and vocational skills necessary to pass entrance tests pr 
to perform routine work requirements. Tlie California Achievement Tests were 
administered upon entry into the ABE program; Essex County College textbooks 
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and a. language lab made up the major instructional cikrriculum, which continued ^ 
untif the student felt he could pass the High School Equivalency Examination 
(GED). . Results^j^ student achievement on the CAT test of adult basic education' 
vfere as follow: 





N 


Math 


N 


Reading 


Pre-Test Means 


18 


6.9- 


25 




Post-Test Means 


18 


7.8 


25 


V 7.8'-. 


Difference 




.9 




1.2 



The students' attitudes, toward the ABE component were generally favorable. 



Gran, James R. Sixth Teacher Evaluation and Pre-Post Test Results of the 
Jackson County (Iowa) Adult Evening High School Completion Progr^ for 
the Semester Ending December 18, 1968 . ^ - ^ " \ 



The test results for 30 adult 
semester (after approximately three 



classes, at 

months of instruction), vexe' a« ^-if^ll'bw; 



the end of the 1965 .£^1*'^ . 



Sub j ect 

Bookkeeping^ 
English 10 
English 10 
English 10 
Eaglish 10 
English 10 

^ English 10 
English 11 
English il 

.English 11 
English 11 
English 11 
English 11 
Government 
Government 
Government 
i^merican 
History 

/^American 

History 
American 

HJtsl^ry 
Math 
Math 
Math 



Test 

Teacher-Made 
Stanford Achievement 
Stanford Achievement 
Stanford Achievement 
Stanford Achievement' 
Stanford Achievei^ent' 
Stan'ford Achievement- 
Stanford Achievement- 
Stanford Achievement- 
Stanford. Achievement- 
Stanford "Achievement' 
Stanford Achievement- 
Stanford Achieveflreat"^- 
Textbook-Ginn 
Textbook-Mag^ruder 
Textbook-Magruder ' . 

Crary A. H. Test .' < " 

Crary A. H. Test"' 

Crary A. H. Test ' 
Stanford Achievement 
Stanford Achlev^sment 
Stanford Achievement 
.Stanford Achievement 



-Spelling • 
-Language ' 
-Spelling 
-Lailguag£ 
-Spelling J 
-Language^ 
-Spelling;;'^ ^ 
•La'rigu^e 
•Speililn'g 
■;,ai3guage 
-Spelling 
•Xiangliage ' 



Pre- 
Test 
Mean . 

."72 A 

io.-4 

8.0 

-7/5 

■ix-h 

/ 6 . ,8" 
' 9.4 
7.9 
9.6 
9.h 
••...9.9 
9.0 
9.6v 



EOgt-*. 
•Test . 
Mean 



S!4.5^ 

-10.2 
"9.7. 
11. a • 
•8.8 
' 10.1 
.9.4 . 
1Q.2 

32:8 . 
,f>t.f>-^P 107.2V' 
79 • ' lOL-rl . 



23 



25 



' ' / 32 . 
^Test I .. .' ■ "7:1 
-Test 11 8.2 
-Test itl : .9,3 
■Test 'I .. ■' 7.2 



'64 

--41' 

^6 . 
10<2 
10.5 
11.0 
9.2 



' Ayg.^Ga^n" • 

' : ,+i2a4'/-'" 

. + ,2'6 

' *74 f. 
^' +1.93 '*• 
+ 2.25- 
.•+s3..23' y 
\3..^3 
+ -,65., . 
+ 1--53 . 

vM-'«'>:32 

'.-.+' '.78 ; , 
. .4 ; .5 

• +23. ^ 
,i +39 /e' . - 
- •+22'.l 



•»-10,9 / 
+16 

; +14 ' 

+ '2.54^- 
+ 2.40 ' 
+ 1.73 ' 
+ "•2. 



4 ' 



'^^tinbed) 



1 



Subject T-est ^ . - 

Math ' Statifora Achievement -Test 

Math Stanford Achlevement-Test 

« Math- Stanford Achievement -*Te8t 

Math <^ Stanford Achievement -Test 

Math Stanford Achiev^ent-Test 

Science , Teacher-Made 

it '* 

ScTence Stanford Achievement 

This t^st evidenge seems to support 
more In a shorter period of time than do 



II 
III 
I ■ 
II 
III 



Pre- 
Test 
Mean 

7.6 
9.65 
7.45 
7.25 
9.16 
38.2 
10rQ6 



Post- 

Test 

Mean 

9.4 
9.65 
9.7 
9.22 

10.04 

53 

11.03 



Avg. Gain 
or Loss 



r 



1.76 

0 

+ 2.5 
+ 1.96 
+ .87 
+14.7 
+ .97 



the contention that adults learn * 
regular high school students. 



Gran, James R. * Eighth Teacher Evaluation and Pre-Post Test Results of the 
Jackson County (Iowa> Adult . Evening High Schopr Completion Program for 
the Semester Ending December 17, 1969 ^, , 



, Twenty (of 30) adult evening GED classes completing pre-post testing 
showed the following gains in mean scores: 



Course 

American- Government 
(Magruder) 

American Government 
(Stanford) 

' American ^Government 
{Social Studies) 

American Hist^y 
(Orary) 

English 10 
(Stanford) 

"Brijgiish 10 
(Stanford)^ 

English 10 
(Stanford) 

English 10 , 
(Stanford) \' 

Engli^ 11 — 
(Sfeanf ot4). . 



Possible 
* Mean Score 



150 
( 12.9 

99 

12.9 
12.9 



12.9 



12.9 



12^9 



Spelling 
Language 

Spelling 
Language 

p 

Spelling 
Language 

Spelling 
Language 



St>«Iing 
Language 



Pre-Mean 
Score 

81.7 

. 9.1 

6.6 
34 

6.6 

9.8- 
6.9 

4 

8,2 
• 7.1- 



10.3 
9.2 



9.4 
9.2 



Post-Mean 
Score 

112.8 

9.1 

8.0 

63 

9.35 . 
10.4 

10.5 
9.0 

.9.8 
8.4 

10.9 
10.7 



10.6 
(continued) 
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Course 


rosslDie 
Mean Score 




Pre-Mean 
Score 


Post-Mea 
Score 


English li • 
(Stanford) % 


12,9 


Spelling 

Tj Atlffll A 9 P 


^9.2 ' 
7 '\ 


. 9.7 

O , 0 


English 11 *; 
(StanfordX 

• 


12,9 


4 

Spelling* 
Language 


9.1 
9.3 


11.0 
. ' 10.7 


Math (Stanfc^d) 


12,9 ' 




9.8 


11.3 


Math (Stanford) 


12.9 




■8;9 


•9.9 


Math (Stanford) 


12 .'*9 




9.5 


11.1 


Science (Stanford) 


12.9 




10.1 


id. 8 


Science (Stanford) - 


12.9 




8.3 


10.4 


Science (Teacher Made) 


100% 




12.5% 


62.3% 


Home Economics 
(Teacher ilade) 


103* 




71 


86 



Perhaps the actual learning taking place was even higher than the tests^ 
indicate, since many standardized tests are not designed for the subject 
ipatter being taught and none have been designed or standardized for adults. 



Greenleigh Associates, Inc. Participants in the Field Test of Four Adult ^ 
Basicft Education Systems; A Follov-Up Study . New York, January, 1968. 

A field test (March, 1965 - May, 1966) conducted in three states 
(California, New Jersey, New York) of 1,620 (540 in each state) functionally 
illiterate sc^eened welfare recipients placed in to8 classes (36 in each state) 
on a random basis used four different education systems and three levels of 
teacher-preparation: experienced, certified teachers, college graduates with-' 
'out teacher training or experience, and high ^school graduates. Enrollees were' 
divided into three groups: Group 1 participated in 17*'weeks of field test basics 
education classes; Group 2 did not participate; Group 3 were overqualif ied as 
having scored above 4.9 on the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs test. The four 
systems of instruction used were: (1) American Incentive to Read (AIR); * 
(2) Science Research Associates, Reading in High 'Gear (SRA); (3) Mott's Basic 
Language Skflls Ppogrto (MOTT); and (4) Follett's Systems for Success (FOLLETT). 
Results: . . ^ a - 

Mean Reading Scores . Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 i 

At Screening 2.895 2.896 8.041 

After 12 Months 4.001 3.966 8.362 

After 18 Months 3.979 ^ 4.114 ' 8.249- 

No one level olK^ teacher .preparation or any given reading system was more effec- 
tive. . . ' 
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Conclusions: (1) the field test \las not decisive in increasing reading 
levels; (2) the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs test may not be valid for the 
disadvantaged; (3) other factors--self-iinprovement, en5)loyment, exposure to 
other media of leaming--are instruments In iB5>roving reading ability. Although 
127 (15% of the participants) gained an eighth grade reading level, a majority 
did nor retain the level of reading skill obtained at the end of the field test. 
Unless positive action is taken to continue education, short-run exposure to 
education appears to be of little value. 



Human Factors Research Laboratory. Report of External Evaluation Team for 
Project RFD > Colorado State University, Fort Collins, July, 1972. 

Thij5 i's an external evaluation by a Colorado State University Jteam of 
Project RFD, an adult basic education project , operated at the University of 
Wisconsin Extension in Madison. The project proposed to deliver educational 
opportunity to the undereducated rural adult and to demonstrate and test 
materials designed to provide educative e:q>eriences for the participants, 
utilizing educational TV, individualized home study instruction techniques 
and a personalized home contact instruction and evaluation plfin for a period 
of 20 weeks. The Psychometric Laboratory of the University of Wisconsiil, 
School of Education, concerned with the internal evaluation of the project, 
tested 100 subjects (50 .in the experimental group received the home visitor 
component; 50 in the control ^group did not) in communication skills, computa- 
tional skills and coping skills. The results indicated no significant differences 
between the experimental and control groups; a follow-up interview^ six months 
after the demonstration found no differences between the groups. 



Dcenberry, Stanley 0., Eddie C. Kennedy and Juanita V. Field. Effects of 
Reading, Study Skills Improvement, and Reduced Credit Load on Achieve - 
ment and Persistence of Failure Prone. College Freshmen: A Pilot Study . 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, November, 1966. 

This, report covers the investigation of the effect of training in reading- 
study skills and, reduction of the academic credit load on the probability o£ 
academic success and the reduction of withdrawal rates for marginal college stu- 
dents. Subjects were 330 students, selected from the 1964-65 freshman class of 
West Virginia University, vho had a predicted grade"point . average of* 1.99 and 
below on a 4.0 scale. Subjects were randomly assigned to four groups: , (1) a 
reading-study skills class with reduced credit load; (2) a reading-study skills 
class with no reduction in credit load; (3) a reduced load with* no special class; 
(4) a coutror group with no special t:lass and no reduction in credit load. At 
the close of the first semester each of the criterion measures (grade point * * 
averages, standard scores, withdrawal rate per semester) showed a significant 
difference in favor of those groups taking the course. Significant interaction 
effects between the special course and the reduced load treatment were also 
shown. The group with only the reduced lo^d treatment achieved at a l^vel 
below the other three groups and had the highest rate of witHdrawals. Appar- 
ently, a reduced or controlled credit load, when not combined with other posi- 
tive remedial effects^ may have a negative influence on student achievement. 
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These results were not in evidence by the close of the sophomore year, however, . 
casting doubt on the long-term effectiveness of such measures. * 



Information and Training Services and U? S. Office of Education. '^Educationally 

Deficient Adults," in Basic Education for the Disadvantaged Adult; Theory 

and Practice * Frank W. Lannihg and Wesley A. Many, (Eds.). Boston: 
' Houghton Mifflin Company, 1966. x ' / 

This article surveys three selected adult basic education program^; complete, 
final data^were available for only one, the Armstrong project. This Washington, 
D. C. project involved the training of service maintenance- workers, providing 

, them with essential education in reading, computation, and writing, and in voca- 
tional training to enable men to enter building maintenance and women to ^ter 
charrwoman and chambermaid occupations. Begun in March, 1963 (at\which time^the 
District of Columbia Snployment Service estimated a demand for 750 such workers), 
t^e Employment Service, with the cooperation of the Armstrong Adult Education 

'Center, set up the project to last 52 weeks, 6 hours per day, 5 days per week. 

^Tw^ty-eight male and 26 female trainees were enrolled; average age was 41.5 y^ars; 

50 were Negroes; average educational background was grade 4.6, but average reading 

level was 1.4, Classes included 780 hours of reading, cocputajUton, and writing; 

700 hours of service maintenance training; and 80 hours of testing and counseling. 

Final reports showed that 19 trainees completed the program; 24 accepted en^loy- 

ment before finishing; 3 were se.efcing e%Toyment; 4 dropped out of the progtam; 

2 were terminated; and 2 transferred to other projects. Tests given in December, 

1963, showed an average reading grade level of 2.7— a gain of 1.3 grades. The 

trainees indicated that they enjoyed t)ie project and felt it very worthwhile. . 
» 



Instructional Dynamics, Inc. Initial Evaluation of Operation Wordpower . 
Chicago, Illinois, May, 1570. 
* 

This reading program for 372 disadvantaged adults in 4 Chicago centers 
consistecji of instruction with Sullivan Reading Materials updated to the Edison 
Talking Typewriter until the student reached a sixth grade reading level. 
Participants spent 20 minutes per day in the booth, 20 minutes per day in the 
study ar6a. Ninety-three students were evaluated by meand of the Stanford 
Achievement Test (SAT), the Sullivan Placement Test (SPT) and Progress in the 
Sullivan Program (PSP). After approximat^ely 20 hours in the program, students 
had gained .982 jnean grade level years in word recognition, .951 mean grade 
level years in paragraph meaning on the SAT. The number of hours required to 
achieve a 2-grade level improvement pn the SAT was 54.4; on the SPT, 29.8; on 
the PSP, 25.1. 
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Jahns, Irwin R. Teacher-Student Relationships;. A Report of Adult Basic Educa *"- 
tion Research Conducted at the Florida State University , Tallahassee; 
Florida State Univeralty, 1969'; - ' 

This paper describes three studiels concerned with ABE programd. (1) Weldon - 
Bradtimxeller 's Florida ABE Migrant and Seasonal Workers Projects this 14*-week/ 
420 hour {210 hours of basic education, 210 "of pre-vocational) summer migrant 
ABE program resulted in an average •SS grade level gain, th^ largest in reading 
con5)rehension (two-thirds year), the smallest in vocational achievement (one- 
^ third year). . Arithmetic gains ^averaged better than five months growth in 14 
weeks. The lower pre-test^ scorers made the greatest gains. (2)-Geprge*F. Aker 
and Irwin R. Jahns' OEO-Fundejd Seasonal Farm Worker Program in a Southern State: 
the average pre-test grade level of 2*6 compares with an average post-test grade 
level of 4.9 in this OEO stipend- funded seaspnal faite workers program/ Again, 
the lower pre-test scorers made the greatest gains. (3) David Endwright's Report ' 
to the Director of the Florida division of Corrections on the Prisoners' Volun- 
teer Full-Time ABE Program using inmate instructors: the average grade level 
^galn for 166 participants, was 1.5 every 7jg months. Intermediate students (pre- 
test grade level scores of 4*0-7.9) made faster gains than primary level students . 
(pre-test grade level scores of 0.0-3»9); advanced level students (pre-test grade 
level scores of 8.0-12.0). made the greatest gains, 2.6 grade levels every 7 months.* - 
(See Weldon Bradtmueller, p. 5; George F. Aker, p. 3; and David 'Endwright, p. 15.) 

I . . 

Jones, Bert and others. A Study of Remedial Reading Programs In the Omaha and 

Marquette Job Corps Centers for Women . Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, 

Michigan and Northern Michigan Urliversity, Marquette, 1969. 



This investigation of the Omaha Job Corps Center for Women and the 
Marquette Job Corps Center for Women was designed to assess the characteristics 
of the remedial reading program and to provide Job Corps norms for the Gates- . 
MacGinitie Reading Test. Two groups of enrollees, were designated at each . 
center; the experimental group of 180 received 40 hours of reading instruction, 
the control gi^oup of 37 received no^formallzed reading instruction. Both 
Centers used a combination of visual^ audio and kinesthetic techniques and 

individualized instruction* The follpwing tables show the statistical results: 

/ , * * 

Omaha- Center *lPre-Test -Post -Test Differences 



Means 



Group 


N 


Vocabulary 


Conprehdnslon 


4'th. Grade, 9th Month and! Below 








Experimental Pre-Test ^ . 




9.87 


15.60 


Experimental Post-Test 


" 15 


> 12.67 


19.27 


5th Grade and Above 




r 

1^.70 


^ ", • 


E:iq>erimental Pre-Test 


^ . 20 


32.45 


Eiiqpei'lmental Post -test 


20 


19.90 . . 


31.30 

« 


4th Gr^de, 9th Month and Below 








Control Pre-Test 


8 


11.63 


17.38 


Control Post-Test 


8 ' 


• 13.13 


17.00 . 








(contliiued) 
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Oxnaha Center Pr^-Test-Post:-Test Differences (continued) 
t - ■ Means 



Group ^" , 

5th Grade and Above 
Control Pre-Test 
Control Post-Test - 



N 

7 

7 



Vocabulary Comprehension 



17.00 
17.57 



33.29 
32.42 



Marquette Center Pre-Test -Post -Test Differences 



Group N 

4th Grade, 9th Mottth and Below 

Experimental Pre-Test ~ 24 

Experimental. Post-^est 24 

5th Grade and Above 

Ejqperimental Pre-Test 21 

E:q>erimental Post -Test 21 

4th Grade, 9th Month and" Below 

Control Pre-Test ~ 10 

Control Post-Test - 10 

5th Grade and Above 

Control Pre-Test — 12 

Control' Po9t-Test ~" 12 



Means 

Vocabulary Comprehen8,ion 



11.92 
15.92 

17.86 
19.90 

10.20 
14.40 

19.75 
21.. 17 



14.25 
— 19.79 

28.61 
26.76 

16.50 
16.80 

29.92 
31.58 
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The reading programs at both centers were thus of greatest benefit to 
those vho read below the 4th grade, 9th month level. 

I 

Jones, Merrltt B>~ A Speech Improvement Program for College-BOund Negro 

Students ♦ Final Report s Washington: National Center for Educational 
Research and Development (DHBW/OE), December, 1971, 

— ♦ 

Tha purpose of this study vas to devise a feasible and effective program 
of speech retraining for the college-bound Negro student. The. subjects, 
attending the Upward Bound .program at thfe University of South Florida during 
the summer of 1971, were tape' recorded reading and speaking £reely# Following 
analysis by the Instructional staff, students met with the four Instructors 
for 2-hour sessions, 2 days per week for 8 weeks* At the conclusion ^f the 

weeks, each student 's speech was again tape recorded and analyz^^ST The 14 
students showed a mean of 3^*07 points of iiiq>rovement when rated by the staff* 
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f' Kent, M. and P. J. Dockrill. Teaching Reading atid Comprehension Skills . 

to Sub-L iterate Adults . Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
"n.d. , ^ 

This document reports ^erimental research conducted on Cape Breton 
Island on two equally matche^d classes of 20 adult students, each referred 
for training by the Canada Manpower Centers, and measures the gains in 
literacy ^achievement resulting from two different methods of lesson presen- 
tations over an average of 265vhours of instruction*.. The experimental group 
was taught using a multimedia, multimodal and multilevel conmunlcations skill 
system. Learning 100 (L-lOO); the control group was taught in a traditional 
manner using standard reading texts » The easy level of the Test of Adult 
Basic Education was administered to both groups prior to the beginning of the 
program and following its coin>letion* The results were as follow: 

Mean Pre- and Post -Test Scores 

E^erlmental Control" 
Pre-Test 53.10 . 55.15 

Po^t-Test - 72.20 60*60 

Difference 19, ip 5.45 

The experimental group thus showed a significantly greater gain In reading 
and comprehension skills than the control group.' 



I Kent,^ William P. A Longitudinal Evaluat^n of the Adult Basic Education 
i . Program ^ System Development Corporation, Falls Church, Virginia, 

November, 1973. 

X - 

This report, the first nationwide evaluation of Adult Basic Education 
, (ABE) programs, studied the effects 5f the ABE program on approximately 
280,000 adults from 18 t© 44 years of age with less than eight years of 
schccling. The sample investigated Included 2,300 students in 200 classes, • 
90 programs and 15 states; they were tested twice (at four-month intervals) 
with portions of the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) and ^Interviewed 
three times (at intervals of 12 and 18 months after initial interviews). 
The classes, usually meeting in school buildings two evenings a week for 
three hours from September through May, offered Instruction at many different 
levels, from beginning reading to high school subjects. Over one-fourth of 
} . the students gained a full grade or more^ in reading achievement during the four 

months between tests; nearly one-fifth gained a full grade or more in mathe- 
fiat|.cs achievement. On the other hand, approximately one-thir<f made no gain 
at all or even lost ground during the four-month interval • Gains between tests 
were highest for students with the lowest initial scores (.8 grades in both 
reading and mathematics for those with initial scores below the fifth grade). 
A comparison with MDTA students enrolled in basic education classes showed that 
MDTA enrollees attained an average reading gain of .4 grades after,54 hours of 
instruction, while ABE students showed an average reading gain of grades 
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after 98 houra of instruction. The ABE students interviewed from 1971 to 
1973 steadily increased their emp}.oyment .and eaming^s; these students appeared 
well-5Htisf led with their ABE experiences and most gave ABE at least some 
credit for job and wage improvement. Cost data showed a mean annual expendi- 
ture of about $4,000 per ABE clasS per year or -about $250 per enrollee. The 
following table shows the average reading and mathematics gains by initial 
test levels. 



Initial Reading Level 

Below 5th Gr^de 
5th or 6th Grade 
7th Grade or Above 

stnitial Mathematics Level 

Below 5th Grade 
5th or 6th Grade 
7th Grade or Above 



Average Reading Gain 

0.8 
0.3 
0.0 



Average Mathematics Gain 

0.8 
0.3 

o.r 



Kling, Martin. Reading and Basic Subject Matter Achievement of Job Corps 
Urban Center Trainees .' Paper delivered to the 16th' annual meeting of 
the National Reading Conference, St. Petersburg, Florida, December, 
1966. ^ 

This study describes and evaluates the educational achievement of 394 
Job Corps trainees ^t Catap Kilmer, New Jersey over a^ three-month period — 
three hours a day, five days a week, , were devoted specifically to academic ' 
subjects. The complete battery of ^he junior high level, California Achieve- 
ment Tests, was administered, in March and again in July, 1966, with the 
following changes noted: 

Pre-Test Mean Post-Test Mean 
(N=394) 

Reading Vocabulary 6.9 7.1 ^ 

Reading Comprehension 7.6 7.7 . 

Arithmetic Reasoning, 7.7 ^ 7.8 

Aritl^metic Fundamentals - 7.5 7.7 

Mechanics of English 6.7 6.9 

Spelling 7.3 ' 7.3 

The fact that there were no statistically significant differences in 
reading, arithmetic and language achievement for these trainees iiq>lies, the 
author states, tfiat 19 years, the mean age of the 394 Job Corpsmen, may be 
too old for coD?>ensatbry intervention and that basic subject matter .areas may 
have been perceived^i]^ the trainees as incidental to vocational ttaining. 
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Lopez, John K. The Mexican- American Curriculum Study. Report of a Coupled 
Basic Educati'on-On-the-Job Training Program for Monolingual Mexican - 
Americans , California State Department of Education, Sacramento, Bnd 
Bureau of Industrial Education^ California University, Los Angeles, 
Division of Vocational Education, 1968. 

SiShi,s program was designed to provide coordinated, coupled pre-vocational 
'education, using ESL ma teria ls and on-the-job training opportunities -for 
disadvantaged Mexican-American heads driiouseholds and was made up of* 300 hour 
of basic education in language and cbmmunication, 200 hours of mathematics 
skills, TOO hours of job communication skills, 100 hours of pre-vocational 
training and 100 hours of counseling and guidance. A pre-test^ean of 36.68 
on the Califprnia Achievement Test-Reading was raised to.^ postJ^test mean of 
54.91 for 34 students; a pre-test mean of 155.47 on the California Achievement 
Test-Arithmetic was raised to a post-test mean of 166 for, 34 students; in 
language, the pre-post tesJt-^jneans were 26.00 and 39.85, and for the total 
battery' the change was from a pre-test mean of 218. 15. to a post.-test mean of 
260.76 after approximately 16 weeks of instructional time. 

Pre- and Post-T^st Grade Level Mean Scores on 
California Achievement Test for 34 Students* 
After 16 Weeks of Instruction 





Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Residing Vocabulary 


' 2.8 


3.4 


Reading Comprehension 


2.2 


2.9 


Total Reading 


' \ 2.4 

✓ 


3.1 


Arithmetic Reasoning 


"3.5 


3.8 • 


Arithmetic Fundamentals 


3.8 


3.9 


Total Arithmetic 


4.2 


4,3 


Mechanics of English 


2.5" 


3\4 


Spelling 


2.4 


3. a 


Total Language 


2.5 


3.2 


Total Battery 


3.4. 


3.7 



Louisiana. State Department of Education. End-of-the-Year Narrative Annual 
Report for Adult Education Programs , Publicatiofl No." 1433, 1974. ~ 

This is an annual feppri! of the '66 local Louisiana school systeflis 
operating adult education programs (for 216 hours of instruct ion over 36 
weeks). During fiscal year 1974, emphasis was plaped on publicity and 

promotion, recruitment, the development of full-time learning centers 

and/or mini-centers, individualized instruction, evaluation of local pro- 
grams, the development of /career education, education in correctional 
institutions and for other , special needs groups,, expensive staff develop- 
ment progr^^^s, the establishment of state and local advisory councils and 
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the recruitment of local conmunity leaders in organization of volunteer 
programs and the use of special techniques for teaching reading to ^illiterate 
adults. Total enrollment was 14,948 (5,196 males, 9,752 females; nearly twice 
as many whites as blacks) with an average age of 27.4 years. Pre- tests on» 
the California Achievement Test showed a 9.9 average grade level; post-tests, 
an 11.6 average grade level, representing a 1.7 average grade level "'achieve- 
ment after an average of 69.2 class hours. 'Although nearly 6,000 dropped 
out of the program during FY 1973-74, 5,945 .students were recommended f6r 
6ED and 2,031 were issued upgrade certificates. 



Mangano, Joseph, "Head Start Parents' Adult Basic Education Project, New York 
City." In William S, Griffith and Ann P. Hayes (Eds.), Adult Basic Educa - 
tion; The State of the Art . University of Chic ago > Department of Educa- 
tion, March, 1970, ' 

This basic education project in New York City, JLn "July and August of 1967, 
consisted of 90 p lasses scheduled for 100 hours of basic education instruction 
for undereducated parents of children who were *^rolled. in the Head Start 
Children's Program. One thousand four hundred, forty-eight students registered; 
90 teachers, 10 guidance counselor-s and 10 teachers -in- charge were responsible 
for the instruction at 10 centers. Basic education instruction was individual-^ 
ized; reading was » taught through interrelated communication skills. The guid- 
ance program stressed theVhelping of the parent to help the child. Three parent 
workshops of four, sessions were devoted to disciplining, developing sel^- ^ 
confidence in, and responsibility in and understanding one's children. The 
curriculum provided for approximately two hours a day, for a total of 60 hours*, 
of instruction in language arts and for one hour a day^ for a total of 30 hours, 
of instruction in mathematics. Academic achievement was measured by the ABLE - 
(Adult Basic Learning Examination) which assessed vocabulary, reading, arith- 
metic computation, and problem solving. Pre-post-test scores showed the 
following mean gains in grade equivalency: 



Vocabulary 1.2 years 

Reading 1.4 years 

Arithmetic Cpn?)utation 1.2 years 

Problem Solving 1.3 years 



Questionnaires revealed (1) that practically every student had a pbsitiv%atti- 
tude toward the classes; (2) tha€ the children of the students showed io^^ved 
adjustment in their Head Start classes; (3) the teachers, for the most part* 
rated the key aspects of the program as either excellent or good* ^ 
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Mangum, Garth L. and R. .Th'ayer Robson (E|dLs.)*\\ Mettbpolitan Impact of Manpower 
Programs: A Fqur-City Cotppari8.Qn > Salt\"Lake City, Utah: Olympus . 
Publishing Con^any, 1973. ; ' \ , * ' ^* ' , ' • 

This evaluative study of 1,709 enrollees in 'manpower pro^g-rams^ln- boaTt^oo, 
Denver, San Francisco and the .Oakland Bay area>aintaj.nefi that ''th? only "teal 
justification far the existence of manpower programs;|is the. extent to which 
they inqprove the employment and earnings ie^erler^ of ' tlie 6iirol5^ie$ . " It ^ 
found that across all cities and programs, and- despite .unfavqtable economic • 
conditions, the average enrOllee was substantially befter off in terms of* V 
eiH)loyment stability and earnings because of his Program participation.. While ' 
skills training paid off better than nonskills training (basic ,education and ' 
language training), the latter alone also had significant positive employment 
and earnings impacts, and some of the language ''training brought spectacular 
results as it freed technically skilled immigrants from their comminications 
handicaps. On the. average across the four cities, .mean hourly wage rates rose 
by $.50; eriqployment stability improved by 9%^ Seven out of ten' enrollees felt 
positive in regard to the training received and nine out of tea expressed -over- 
whelmingly favorable attitudes toward their' teachers : 



Mangum, Garth. "MDTA: A Decade of Achievement," In Seymour L. Wolfbein (Ed.), 
« Manpower Policy: Perspective and Brospects . Philadelphia: Temple Univer- 
sity, School of Business Administration, 1973. 

One million seven hundred thousand enrollees participated in MDTA programs 
between March 15, 1962 and June 30, 1971, representing a total federal obliga- 
tion of $2.4 billion. Of these, 1.1 million con^)leted training and 879,000 
obtained post-training employment. A survey of 5,169 (of a total of 220,000) 
enrolled in 1969 found annual income gains of participants averaged more than 
$1,800 for institutional trainees, over $1,600 for on-the-job trainees. Income 
gains of disadvantaged enrollees averaged more than double those of the non- 
dis advantaged, yet the income climb was merely from deep poverty to its upper 
margins. Completers experienced about three times the annual income increase 
of those who dropped out, but even the latter profited substantially.. Estimated 
costs for^institutional trainees: $1,383 per enrollee, $2,470 per completer, 
$3,323 per placement;, costs for on-the-job trainees:^ $801 per enrollee, $1,129 
per completer, $1,3^0 per placement. The relative income gain for disadvantaged 
enrollees in institutiofaal training was $1,210; for disadvantaged enrollees in 
on-the-job training, $1,413. 



Manpower Administration, Department of Labor. Industrial Manpower Center , 
the First Year. Report on an Experimental and Denionstration Program . 
Washington, D. C, n.d. 

This is a report of the first year's operation 'of a major job -readiness 
and job placement progMm in the Pittsburg-Antioch urban fringe area near 
San Francisco Bay. Trainees received three 'ifours of basic education training 
and three hours of human resources development life-skills training daily, 
five days a wedk. ,Th3 LEARN education syslj em was en?)loyed during the first 




ten weeks, a mixture of MIND find Contractor-developed learning materials was 
used through the other two ten week cycles. The Stanford Intermediate Test 
was administered when the trainees enrolled and duping, the tenth week of 
training. The results were as \follow: 
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Educational Improvement 



No. Graduates Improving 




Verbal 




Numeric 






Less than 1 grade level 




114 




80 






I - 1.9 grad 


e levels 


93 




83 






'2 -,2.9 grad 


e levels 




36 




52 






3 - 3.9 grad 


e levels 




7 




19 






4 - 4.9 grad 


e levels 




2 




6 






5 and over 






0 




2, ' 






Not tested 






108 




108 












Educational Improvement 




/ 

/ 




Average Pre- 


-Test 


Average Post-Test 


Average Change In 




Grade Level-. 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Cycle Cycle 


Cycle 


Cycle Cycle 


Cycle 


Cycle 


Cycle 


Cycle 




1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


Word 










*> 






Meaning 


6.8 6.9 


6.5 


7.4 8.1 


8.3 


.6 


1.2 


1.8 


Paragraph 
















Meaning 


6.2 ^6.6 


6.2 


7.1 7.9 


7.2 


. .9 


1.3 


1.0 


Arithmetic 
















Cofl^Mtation 


5.6 5.8 


5.9 


7.0 7.4 


7.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


Arithmetic 
















Applications 


6.7 7,3 


7.0 


7.2 8.4 


8.6 


.5 


1.1 


1.6 - 



Manpower Administration, Department of Labor , Training and Employment Service 
Effect of'Basic Literacy Training on Test Scores . Washington, D. C, 
September, 1969. 

This study investigated changes in test performance of disadvantaged 
adults as a result of literacy f raining. Standardized (SAT and MAT) Achieve- 
ment tests of vocabulary, readinjg, comprehension, arithmetic confutation and 
arithmetic reasoning were adniinistered in 16 states; the General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATE) was also administered. After a mean of 208 hours of 
training (20.2 hours per week for 10.9 waeks)., the following results were 
obtained: 
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Pre-Po8t>>Te8t Grade Score Heaps <N-377) 

Achie^^ement Score % Reading Arithmetic Total 

Pre-Test* . 63.3 59V5 61. sf 

Post -Test • ^ .71.3 68.8 ' 70.1 

Difference . 8.0 9.3'' 8.6 



It .was also found that initial reading achievement, minority group states, 
GATB aptitudes and nonreading test performance predicted arithmetic improvement,, 
while in general these same variables were not as predictive bf reading achieve-^ 
ment liq>roveqient • 



McGoff, R. Mark and Franqes D. Harding. A Report on Literacy Training Programs 
in the Armed Forces . International Training Consultants, Inc., Burbank 
California, Air Force Human Resources Laboratory, Manpower Development 
Branch, Alexandria, Virginia, April, 1974: 'S> 



This report 'describes the status of ^literacy training programs in the 
military services during the summer of 1971 and the wide diversity In methods 
and effectiveness of the various programs. The objectives of the progrtos were 
as follow: (1) for t*he Air ^orce, a 6th gradefriaidlng level; (2) for the Army, 
a 5th grade reading level, in addition to instruction in arithmetic and social 
studies; (3) for the Navy, a reading level of 4.5 to 5.0. A variety of instruc- 
tional materials were employed, most frequently the Reader's Digest Skill Builders 
and the Science Research Associates' Reading Laboratory , as well as a variety of ^ 
audio-visual equipment. The Air Eoxce course is 13 weeks, 65 days, 260 hours; . 
the Army program is 6*weeks oi; 180 instructional hours; tiiB Navy , program varies 
from 3-6 weeks of Instruction (100t210 hours) of reading instruction, in addition 
to 1-2 weeks of military instructj^n. Sixty-six percent of the Army trainees 
achieved the*. reading level (5.0) ofvtheir programs in an average of 18 d^ys; 
among* Nav3r trainees, 767. reached the reading level goal (4.5-5.0) in an average 
of 24 days^ 60% of the Aipnen achieved the reading objective -(6.0) of the program 
in an average of 42.5 days. ^ 



McGonnell,. Peter C. and Alfred E. Morrison. Some Results of Two Basic Skills 
' Training Programs in a Rural Setting . Montauge: Prince Edward Island 
Newst^jft, Inc., September, 1^970. 

The basic education program designed by Method of Intellectual Development 
(MIND), Inc., was used with two samples of adults in an effort to update their v 
basic skills quickly and economically in a non-school environment, llwenty- , ^ 
three males (mean age of 20, mkan school yeats of 7) and 24^feinales ^unean age 
of 21, mean school years of 7) participated in the MIND proftam for three hours 
per day for 12 weeks (90 hours of communication skills, 90 hours of arithmetic * 
skills). The Stanford Achievement Test (Intermediate) and the Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability Test were given before and after instruction. The 'groups made 
significant gains iij all testing areas, but the results were not of the iDaagnitude 
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claimed by the developers of the MIND package. Subje9tlve data shewed positive 
changes in the behavior and attitudes of the trainees. . * ' 



^McKee, JoKn M. and others.- Improving the Reading Level of Disadvantajjed Adults 
Rehab iblltation Research Foundation y Elmore, Alabama, 1967. * 

J- ^ , . • " • 

^^0^ To help disadvantaged inmates with low reading levels and those considered 
.functionally illiterate, the Draper Cotr^ptional Center in Alabama e5q>erimGnted 
with various reading improvement programs, the most .successful of which was the 
Intermediate 'Periceptual Development Laboratories (PDL) Reading Program, using, 

, the Percept oScppe, After 40 hours of PDL instruction, participants, on the' 
M^Kropolitan Achievement Test,, aphieved an overall average .increase in grade 
level of '2,5 compared to' a 1.1 grade level gain for non-participating subjects 
(other vocational trainees). 



Missis3ippi Band o^^ Choctaw Indians. Choctaw Adult Education: Final Report . 

' Submitted to oi^e S. Department of Health, 'Education and Welfare, Bureau 
^ -of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, February, 1975. 

, — <^i.Xice, 1972, ten classes in ABE were provided for^ six of the on-reservation 
Cjioctaw communities in Philadelphia, Mississippi. The total enrollment was 360, 
with a current enrollment\of 252. Each center was open for two three-hour flex- 
ibly scheduled evening sessions per week and four Larger communities were open 
for ^ix-hour, on^-day-aach-week sessions. A variety of teaching/JL earning strat- 
egies werp en^>loyed and individualized instruction was emphasized. The Gray- 
Votaw-Rogers Series, Primary, Intermediate and Advanced Levels, Forms A and B^ 
were used to determine pre- and post -test scores, which foMow. 

. Total Achievement of Adults, by Class Lodatlop , 

Class ^ N Pye-Teat Mean Post\est Mean 

1 ' 49 * '4.81 . - 5.50 

2 28 5.66 - • 6.44 ' ' -T> 

3 20 ' 6.48 7.44 

4 13 4.63 •• 5.23 

5 6 6.27 6.93 ~* 
(6 - 17 3.17 7 4.32- 

7 8 5.16 ' 5.88 

8 9 5.86 - 6.58 
9.7 5.27 5.80 \ 

<10 - 9 4.61 • 5.5"1 ■ . . 
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.Pre- and Post-Test Scoi:es ty Subject Area for Class 0n6 * 

'\n = 49) • ^ ■ . 

Subject * ; Pre-Test Mean . Post -Test Mean 

Language 2.77 3.36 ' ^ 

Spelling'^ \ . » 4.75 , 6^28. 

Reading Vocabulary '5.3'7. ' 5.79 - . 

Reading Con^fehens ion . 5.7f * 6.54 ^• 

Math Reasoning . 6.16/ ^ 7.08 

Math Coiq)utati6n 5.85 6.94 

Ana't^sis of additional ^ta showed the 'following: . ' ' ^ 

XI) 46 adults earned GEDs. - ^. ^ . • ' 

(2) 70 'adults earned 8th grade equivalency certification. 

(3) Of the 46 who earned GEDs, 22 enrolled in college courses. * 

(4) **- Of the-46 who 'earned GEDs, 32 ^received promotions or more attractive 

enjployinent as /a 'result. 

(5) 'I62 registerea to vote in county^^^state and national elections. 

(6) * 48 received driver's license permits following driver education inatruc- 
- tion; '52 received driver's licenses*. *• - 

(7) 48 who. did not earn GEDs found more attractive eu^loyment . - • 

(8) 28*found employment, after assistance by staff members. ' - ^ \ 
/(A) 20 secured additional job-related training. V 

Molienkopf, William G. "Some Results of Three BajSic- Skills Training Programs' 
in an Industrial Setting,'^ Journal of Applied ^Psychology ^ Vol*,53, Np.' 5, 
October, 196^, pp. 343-347. : \ ^ ' ' ^ 

This is a report' of.' thr^e types of training programs carried out by Proctcfr'' 
and Gamble In 1967-68,, oriented toward prociuotion jobs, typing and secretarial' 
work in offices and technician positions in. laboratories ; ,The production employee 
trainees, weiire divided into two groups. One used the MIND (Methodj? Jof^ Intellectual 
Development) program in two 2-hour sessions per week, over a twenty-week period. . 
Pre- an^'ipdst-test scores on the Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate II 
Battery showed an increase in paragraph meaning grade equivalefat scores f ropi' a 
mean of 8;5 arid a median of 8.0 to a mean of 9.4 and a me'dian of 10. ft,. aria aiii , , ' 
incre'a^e in arithmetic computation grade equivalent scpres from 'a ideanvof 8.2. > 
jfldrid'a median of 7.9 -to a. mean of 12.1 and a median of » 12.6. Pre-post tests for * 
the other group of production enjployee trainees, usjing the Reading ^a'nd Arithmetic 
Computation test s\of A|aiE ' (Adult Basic Learning Examination)', showed increases' ^ 
In reading from a meati of 7.4 and a median of 8.1 to a mean of' 8.0 and a median 
of 8 •7", and increases in arithmetic computation from a tlTean of 5.2^An4 a median , 
of 5.1 to a mean of 6.8 and ,a median 6f 7.. 3. The office workers^. group, instrjicted 
in spelling, grammar, vocabulary and arithmetic for about sixty hours, showed an 
increase In post- over pre- test scores *in spelling from a mean of 20.6'and a. 
median of 20.0 to a mean of 22.7 and a median of 24.0; 'ar\ increase in e3q)reS8lon' * 
scoreis f rdm* a mean of 8.6 and a median pf 8.5 to a mean o'f 9.2 and a median 'of' 
9.0. Filing scores showed a pre- to post-test increase from a^mean 6f 28.6 
arid a mfedian of ^9.0 to" a mean of 34.8 and a median of 36.5. Arithmetic 



scorers Increased from a pre-test mean of 25*2 aniP a jnedlan of 26,0 to a podt- 
test mean 30«3 and a median of 30.5; reasoning scores Increased from a meati 
of 8,1 and a median ^f^8.0 to a mrfan' of 10*0 and a' median 'o*l lOT.O, ^e l*abora- 
tory technl^clan training gi^oup,^ Instructed In mathematics and English for about, 
seven week^. Increased their mean scores from a p're-t^^t 61,5 to a post-t.est 
75. 2« • Thus^ for each of the three programs, the test result^ showed an Increase 
In average scores over the training period, with the change in mean jslgnlf leant 
in all but one Instance (paragraph meaning on the Stanford Achievement Test)« 
Each Instructional method was associated wi^th .inprovement in the group average 
in each instance'. Considering that the production workers and office trainees 
typically spent well under 100 hours in the training progr^, and that each pro** 
gram haT'at least two major eiiq>hases, the gains, made seem iiq>resslve* 

^ ' ■ -0' 




Horehead Stata University, Kentucky Appalachian Adult Education Center. The 
, Adult Learning Center, Issue 6 . "^ilorehead, Kentucky, September,^ 1972. 

This report describes an attempt to formulate a broad- and conprehensiye 
design for«an operational learning center at Morehcfad jState University, * 
Kentucky. ^ In operation since 1967, the Center .served^ about 94 adults between 
S^ten^er, 1971 am June, 1972, with an average monthly attendance of 30 
receiving about IC^hours of instruction per month. The learning needs of pro- 
spective students are diagnosed through formal and/or informal tests; he is 
then instructed' with programmed, individually-paced materials. Comparisons 
of learning center gains with those of home instruction and traditional class- 
room instruction showed the following: * , . - 



Conparatlve Gains in Reading Achievement . 
for Three Type^-of Programs 
Ohio Module 

Traditional 

Learning Center Home Instruction Classrooms 



Number Tested '139 

Total Hours of Instruction 7,439 

Average Hours per Student- 54^ 
Total Gain in Grade jSquiva- 

lent Months ' .'260 
Average Gain per Student in 

Grade Eq^ulval^nt Months 19 

Average Gain per Hour of - • 

Instruct ion ' • 0351 



39 
1,880 
48 

95 

24 

• 0503 



71 
2,523 
36 , 

55 

8 

.0228 
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Con^arative Gains in Arithmetic Achievement 
for Three Types of' Program^ 
Ohio Module 



^ . . ' ' ■ Traditional 

liearning Center^ Borne Instruction ^Classrooms 



Number Tested 


137 


39 


70 


•Total Hours -of Instruction 


5, .037 •' ' 


1,828 


2,546 


Average Hours per Student 


41 


47 


36 


Total Gain in Grade Equiya- 








,'. Lent Months 


•234 " 


77 


63 


Average Gain per Student in 








Grade Equivalent llonths 


17 


20 ■ 


9 


Average Gain per Hour of 








Instruction 


.041 


.041 


.025 



Observable Changes in' Participants in Three Types, of Programs 

Ohio Module 



Attitude Toward Education 



Learning Center 
Home Instruction 
Traditional Classrooms 



No Change 

6 ^ 
' 2 
20 



Some 
Improvement 

37 
14 
26 



Improvement 

56 r 
23 

29 ^ 



National Council of Negro Women, Inc. Final Report on the National Council of 
Negro Women's Center for Career Advancement in Business and Communication 
Skills . New York, 1973. 

This report . evaluates the National Council of Negro Women's training pro- 
gram, in collaboration with Pace College, to upgrade both the education and 
skill of minority women in entry level clerical jobs. Over a period of 2% 
years^ 246 women successfully coin>leted the one-6emester course, held three 
evenings a week for a total of nine hours weekly and combining, training in the 
clerical and secretarial skills with basic education, e^pec;|Lally in English* 
Reading was taught with students separated according td general ability, while 
writing and speech were combined in a language arts course,* employing both the 
tutorial and the reading lab approaches. The following table shows the resultt 
of pre-post testing, using the Test of Acquit Basic Education (TABE). far one 
semester. . ^ ^ ' ' . s 



Reading Scores 
• Language Scores 



Pre-Test Median, 
(Feb., 197^) 

' 90.5 

105.5 



Post-Test Median 
(June, 1972) , 

96.5 



In the fali of 1972, a follow-up was made of" 164 former students who 
had coB^ileted the program in. basic education and typing transcription and 
shorthand. Sixty-eight percent had been upgraded and 91% were working for 
the same employer as when they began the CCA course. 



New Mexico University, Institute for .Sotial Research and De^elopmenC. .A 
Report of thfe University of New Mexico's College Enrichment Program . 
Albuquerque, October, 1971. ( ] * 

The University of New Mexico's College Enrichment. Program (CEP) recruits 
disadvantaged students*, helps them prepare for college life with an intensive 
summer orientation, helps them, obtain financial as'sistance arid aids them in 
dealing with the coI,lege environjnent via.*counseling,* tutorijig and other suppor- 
tive services. Daily instruction was givefi in freshman English and mathematics, 
as well as in reading skills; tutoring was provided in any subject area requested 
by the students (over 800 hours were devoted to tutoring). Foir' purposes of com- 
, parison, a grbup of 68 control subjects was selected and the results ^^ere as 
follow: . . • ' • . ' 

Mean Grade Point Averages o'f 197Q QEP Group, 

Control Group and 1970 Freshmen ' * ' ^ 



CEP Group 
Control Group 
All 'Freshmen 



Senfester I 

'2.13 
- 2.01 ^ 
''2.39 



Semester II 
2*44 
2.32 
2.60 



Mean Raw and Percentile Scores on 
Nelson-Denny Reading Tests I and 11^ 
(N - 77). 



Test I 
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Test II 



Mean Raw 
Score - 

27.8 
33.5 



Percentile 

54 

. 40 • 



Mean Raw 
. Score 

35.6 . 
,36,9 



Percentile 

. 65 , ' 
51. 



272.5 



58 



596.7 



99 



Vocabulary ' . 

Comprehension 
Reading Rate (Words 
per Minute) 

*Test, I administered at beginning of 1970 summer* reading course. Test* tl 'at 
end of course. , ' • <^ • 
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'detention Rajte of 1970 CEP Preshmetf Con^red to. 
' ^1970 Control Freshmen* and All 1970 Preshmen • 

" CEP 

Number Initially Enrolling (Fall, 1970) '., 96 

Number Re-enrolling (Pall," 1971) , .'75.* 

Retention Rate . . ^'^f^7S% 

The evaluative r^esearch findings, thus, indicate that the CEP has had 
significant influence both oti academic achievement and on. the retention rate 
of disadvantaged students. ' * . 



New York University, Center for Pield, Research and School Services. .An 
Evaluation of the Colleg^ Bound Program. ESEA Title I Program . New 
York, July, 1973. \ * 

The Cofli*ege Bound (CB) program was designed to improve the reading and 
arithmetic^skills and raise the academic level of disadvantaged students and 
help them gain admission to college. During the 1972-73 academic year, the 
program was conducted at 32 high schools in New York City and enrolled approxi- 
mately 11,000 students. The major' components of the program -were intensive 
guidance ser:vices, double reading and math periods, small dlass size, tutoring, 
family assistance services,. and cultural events. By means of the reading and' 
mathematics sections of the Stanford Achievement Test and the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and by the use of grade point averages, the following results 
were obtained:' ' 

Means, Stanford Pre- and Post?Test Scores, Gra<ie 9 ' * . 

Mean Score 

Test Pre Post 

^Stanford Reading, Advanced' 
Paragraph Meaning *> 6.88 7.53 

Stanford Arithmetic Average ^ • ^ 6.8(2 7.22 

Means, Stanford Pre- and Post-Test^ Scores, Grade 10 

Stanford Readihg, Advanced " , , , 

Paragraph Meaning' 7.91 8.66 

Stanford Arithmetic Average 7.69 8*20 

* Means, MAT Pre-- and Post-Test Scores. Grade 10 » 
)SkT Reading 45.95 ^ 46.12 

MAT ilath Average ' 37.36 40.60 



Control All 

'■68 '^,635 

41;* 1,730 
607. . \ 66TL 




Means r MAT Pre- and Post-Tegt Scores^ Grade 11 

— \ Mean Score 

Test'iA*^ ^ ' [ ' Pre " Post 

MAT Reading* 
MAT Math Average ' 

Means > MAT Pre- xind Post-Test Scofes, Grade 12- - • — 
MAT Reading . 52.65 54.07 

MAT Math Average - ' 47.06 50.29 

Evaluation of College Bound on the basis, of grade point averages, however j 
showed a meatriLoss of 3.1 for, grades 9-12. T&is decrease in average grades may 
indicate* that CBP students with serious difficulties in reading and arithmetic 
struggle with 'increasingly difficult academic material as they advance. ^ 

Evaluation of CB on the^^asi-s ,o£ intergroup comparisons of college admis- 
sion showed that, 95.87. o£ sanq)led CB students were admitted to college, conqpared 
with 64;(>7. of the/'academic** students; 73.411 of CB students •were admitted J:o the 
CUNY system;^ the corresponding* proportion of the academic sample w^s 57.3%. Among 
the CB graduates admitted to. non-CUNY school.s, 66.8% were awarded financial aid; 
"only 37.9% of ''academic^i students received such aid. 



North American, RocJkwell Infonn^tion Systems Company. MDTA Basic Education 
Sltudy. >^ Ffnal Report : Arlington, Virginia, April, 1973^_ 

: This report is a ca&e*study of MDTA basic education conducted at seventeen 
training centers. The f'est of ^dult Basic Education (TABE) was administered to 
1,723 t^r^ainees at the first testing session and 997 were tested a second time 
thr.ee- five months later ^ ^Although the trainees reported an average attainment 
at th^ 10.8 gra^e level, the initial test scores were at the 7*38 grade level 
in reading and 7.70 grade level in math* 'Second test scores for 997 trainees 
averaged 7*42 in reading and 7.72 in math; the overall gain for the 997 trainees 
tested twice was 0.69 gr,ade levels and the rate of g^ain waa 78 hours i^r grade 
level* Considering, the short time in the program £jnd that most trainees had 
only 1-2 hours of basic education bach day, this i^ considered a respectable 
achievement. ' The costs of basic education at the. 17 training centers varied 
from a low of*$0»29'to a high of $1.68 per trainee hour, exclusive of trainee , 
allowances; the cost per hour had' no particular ^influence on test score gains* 
Costs per grade level gained varied from $19 to $260. Training costs were, of 
couirse, strongly influenced Tjy price and wage ;aif ferentials iti various parts of^ 
the U. S. / . ' - , • 

The evaluatoYs delineate ex^nqplary practices' at various training centers 
in the ^areas of coordina^tion and cooperation, flexibility, outreach, selection, 
counseling, orientation, curriculum materials, periodic testing and diagnosis, 
scheduling, learning labs, skill 'integration, tutoring and evaluation and make 
recommendations in each of these areas as^well. Among these recommendations, 
the evaluators eo^hasize the need to link the MDTA basic education progiram, 
aimed at remediating the academic deficienciea of those in occupational training. 



.^^h the adult basic educ^tiofi program/ aimed almost entirely at raising the 
- level of education jof the educationally deprived adult. 



Oakland Unified School District, Evaluation of BOA ifetghborhood Centers , 
Adult Basic Education, 1965-1966 , Oakland Public Schools flesearch 
Department, Oakland, California, 1966. O ' ' " 

The Neighborhood Centers project, encompassj.n^ seven classrooms at 
Greater Oakland Neighborhood sites, offered basic remedial instruction to 
enhance citizens'*^. opportunities for eiq)loyment or further education. Five 
of thev, seven centos focused upon the Spanish-speaking population abd instruc- 
tion was conductec^ in Spanish. ' As of Maijch, 1966, enrollment reached 297, 
ages ranged from 21 to 76 and reading levels from non-readers to junior high. 
Two- hour sessions were the rule, one center scheduling as many as ten per week, 
others scheduling 8, 5, 3 and 2. A sample of 37 students, enrolled for an 
extended period ot time and attending classes regularly, was chosen for evalua- 
tioti. Twenty-seven were women, 10 were men; average age was 55.15 years;, aver- 
age residence in. California was^ 21,38 years; aVerage educational level was 5.95 
years; average number of sessions attended was 105.48. By means of the Gates 
Reading Test', the California Arithmetic Test, the Oakland Public Schools* Primary 
Word List and a student questionnaire, the following findings were obtained: 
^* . * , 

Gates Reading Test Means 
(N = 37) 

Word Recognition Paragraph Reading Average Score 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post , 

4.04 , • 4.26 3.74 * 4.25 3.51 4.30 

• jr 

California Arithmetic Test Means 

(N = 37) . . • 

Reasoning Fundamentals Average Score 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



4.11 4.74 4.19 4.92 4.19 4.91 



- \ . . 
Oakland Public Schools Primary Word List Means 

(N = 37) 

^ 

/ 

Pre Post 
^ ' * 36.82 40.77 - 

Teachers and counselors consistently noted the positive attitudinal 
changes of the students as a result of the program. Questionnaires returned 
by 35 of the 37 students indicated a "favorable reaction to the program *and 
its instructional areas. 



Pallone, Nathaniel J, No Longer Superfluous, the Educational Rehabilitation of 
the Hard-Core Unemployed, Final Report . South Bend Coninunity School Corp., 
Inditna., June, "1965. * • . 



Ninety- four hard-core unemployed workers, ranging in age from 20 to 64 years 
and averaging 7.9 years of formal schooling, enrolled in Project Edrehab, a program 
of basic educational skills inq>rovement . (JSing the Rochester Occupational Reading 
Series, published by Science Research Associates of Chicago, as textual and work- 
book mat^rialS and^the Grolier Society's programmed math syst^ for use with teaching 
machines, the Edrehab staff members Allocated 2^ hours daily* to language arts instruc 
tion,* 1 hour daily to group guidance activities. Trainees were aasign'ed to one of 
four homogeneous classroom groups on, the basis of levels of educational achievement 
on the Stanford Battery, which was also used to measure the following learning out- 
comes of the program! * * ^ , 



Learning Outcomes In Paragraph 
Comprehension 

Group A - Completed 20 Weeks of Ed. 
Training, Entered Voc. 
Training 



Male Negro 
Female Negro 
Male Caucasian 



N 

9 
8 
8 



Mean Gain 

' 1.0 
2.2 
1.7 



Group B - Completed 36 weeks of Ed. 

Training, Entered Voc* Trng, 







Mean 


. Mean 






Gain 


Gain 




, N 


20, w|cs , 


36 wks 


Male Negro 


12 


■ liO 


,2.4. 


Female Negro 


10 


0.8 


2. a 


Male, Caucasian 


12 r 


1.3 


1.9 



Group C - Completed 20 Weeks'" of Ed.' Trng, 
Ineligible for Voc. Trng. 



N 

Male Negro 4 
Female Negro 4 
Male CaucasJ.an 2 
Female Caucasian 1 



Mean Gain 

i.b ' 

. 0.7 
1.4 



Learning, Outcomes in Word Meaning 



Group A 



Cocq>leted 20 weeks of Ed> 
Training, Entered Voc. Training 



^ N 

Male Negro . 9 

Female Negro 8 

Male Caucasian ^8 



Mean Gain 

2.1 
1.8 

3.9 



Group B 



Completed 36 weeks of Bd/ 
Training, 'Entered Voc. Trng. 



Male' NQgi::o 
F-emal&.Hegro • 
Male Caucasian 



N 

12 
10 
12 



^ean 
Gain 
20 wks . 

0.5 
1*6 
1.0 



Mean 
Gain- 
36 wks .. 

2.0 
1.8 
1.8 



Group G * Completed _2p Weeks of Erf. Trng., 
^ Ineligible fot.yoc.* tirainitfg 



Male Negro ^ ^ - 4 
Femal'e Negro 4 
Male Caucasian - 2 
Female Caucasian 1 



Mean Gain 

o.i 

.0.5 , 
2.1 



Learning Outcomes in Spetlin^ 
Groun A 



CPU 



Ct)iq)leted 20. Weeks of Sd. 
Trng., Entered Voc. Tmg. 



Male Negro 
Female Negro 
Male Ca^caslan 



N 

9 
8 
8 



t^an Gain 

1.6 
. 1.1 
• 0.9 



Group B - Completed 3j6>yeks"df Ed. • ^ 
' Training, Entered Voc. Trng. 





' Mean Galti 






Mean 


Gain ' 


N 


20. wks . 36 wks . 




N 


20 wks. 


36 wks. 


12 


1.4 2.9 


, Male Negro 


12 


0.4 


1.2 >> 


10 


1.5 2.0 


■Female Negro 


10 


0.7 


1.7 


12 


0.3 0.7 


Male Caucasian 


12 


0.2 


ifo 



Male Negro 
Female Negro 
Male Caucasian 



Group C - Completed 20 Wks. of Ed. Trng. 
Ineligible for Voc. Trag. 



Male Negro 
Female Negro- 
Male Caucasian 
Female Caucasian 



N 

4 
4 
2 
1 



Mean Gain 

0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
1.7 



Learning Outcomes in Language Usage 

Group A - Completed 20 Weeks of Ed, 
Tmg., Entered Voc. Trng, 



Male Negro 
Female Negro 
Male Caucasian 



N 

9 
8- 

-8 



Mean Gain 

1.5 
0.8 
1.2 



Group B 



Completed 36 Weeks of Ed. 
Training,, Entered Voc. TrnJ 




Group C 



Con^leted 20. Weeks of Ed. Trng. 
Ineligible for Voc. Training 



N 



Male Negro ^ 4 
Female Negro 4* 
Male Caucasian . 2 
Female Caucasian 1 



Mean Gain 

0.7 
0.8- 
1.0 
1.2 



Warning Outcomes in Arith. Reasoning 
Croup A - (Se6 Above) 
N 



Leatning Outcomes in Arith. Computation 
Group A - (See Above) 



Male Negro 9 
Female Negro 8 
Hale Ci^ucasian 8 

Group B - (See Above) 



Negro 
, Female 'Negro 
MalQ Caucasian 

Croup C - (See.Al 



Male Negro. 
.^Ftoale Negro 
'Male Cauoasian 
F.emal'e* Caucasian 



Mean Gain 

0.9 
0.9 
1.0 



Male- -Negro 
Female Negro 
Male Caucasian 



N 

'9. 

8 

8 



Mean Gain ' ^ 

0.9 , 
1.3 ' 
1.4 



Group .B - (See Above) 





Mean 


Gain 






Mean Gain 


N . 


20 wks. 


36 wks. 




N 


20 wks. ,36 wks 


12 


0.3 


1.7 


Male Negro 


12 


1.2 ■ 2.4 


10 


0.2 


1.2 


Female Negto 


-10 


1.2 1.9 


12 


0.6 


1.3 


Mfile Caucasian 


12v 


1.0 , 2.0 


iJ?oVe) 






Group C - (See 


Above). 




N 


Mean 6^1 


n- - 




N . 


Mean Gain 


4' 


p. 5 




Male Negro* 


4 


•0.7 


4 


1.0 




Female Negro 


" 4 


1.0 


2; 


0.3 




Male Caucasian 


2 . 


0.6 


1 


1.3 




Female Caucasian 1 


1.6 
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. Thus, in a relatively short ^period, 20 weeks, undereducated hard-core 
'unenq)loyed workers were ^le to coin>ensate for educat:ional. deficiency by some 
onQ to three years, and many were then ready to undertake vocational training 
profitably. Instructional experiences in the basic education conqjdiient of 
Project Edrehab were associated with marked and dramatic changes -in both educa- 
tional aptitudes and in inventoried mental ability, as well as with changes in 
social behavior traits in more mature^ more sociali25ed direct iods. ' 



.Perry, George and Nancy Kopperman. A Better Chance; .Evaluation of Student 
Attitudes and Academic Performance, 196^4-1972 . A Better Chance, Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts, March, 1973. V ' , 

The goal of the "A Better Ohance" (ABC) program ^as to identify and have 
talented students, yho would otherwise be frustrated by poverty, attend com- 
petitive secondary schools, colleges and griiduate schools, and attain positions 
of leadership. An intensive ejlgl^t-week summer program served as a transition* 
to mor6 'demanding educational^ epvironm^nts in boarding schools. . The academic 
performance of 1,640 ABjC students scheduled to* graduate from ABC member schools 
'by June, 1972 was examined on the basis; of progress made on standardized tests, 
paijticularly the^Secondary School Admissions Test (SSAT) and the Stanford 
Achievement Test <SAT)\ Attitudes, , aspirations and self-esteem of ABE partici- 
pants were also examined. Overall, -ABC students^ competed successfully with 
their more advantagecj classmates : the average ABC student was in the 48th 
percentile of his graduating clas? and the percentile rank of ,the 84 who had 
been rated exdellent by their counselors before entering ABC was 58 J Ninety- 
four percent of the students who entered the program entered college and 
attended schools much more selective than the national average. (The program 
had, the net feffect of increasing the proportion who entered college by 32% or 
613 students and increasing the selectivity of the college entered among nearly 
half the others, an additional 546 students .),^While 62% of ABC students will 
complete college, only 31% of the control ^^^^ (62% of whom entered college) 
will do so. 



; 



Petersen, Gene and Thomas F. Drury» Basic Education in Manpower Training 
Programs . Bureau, of Social Science Research, Inc., Washingtpn, D. C, 
September, 1972. 

' . / 

This document is a purvey of over 500 of the more than 3,000 'manpower 
projects which have basic or remedial* education components. Instruction, . 
individualized, programmed and occupationally specific, was provided to 
each trainee for an average of approximately 200 hours, flexibly .scheduled 
and divided equa'lly between language and. number skills in classes ranging 
from^lp to. 24. The median average hours per participant for the etitire 
basic education component was 205; the median average hours for language^* 
skills was 97, for 'number skills was 89 per 'participant. The total ^cost 
of the 3,000 education components was estimated at $95-$100 mi^Woa or 'a 
median of. approximately $266 per trainee, a inedian o£ approximately $1.39 
per training hour. More than , two-thirds .of the ^educatioiv components saw 
GED as di major objective of their efforts. A variety cff materials 'were 
used, in addition to multi-media teaching aids. The General Aptitude ''Test 
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Battery (GATB) and the California Achievement Test Vere used most frequently 
for testing purposes. 



The following table shows, the amount of instruction required to advance 
a trainee one grade level: ^ " - 



1st Grade Level Entrants 
6th Grade Level Entrants 
8th Grade Level Entrants 
10th Grade Level Entrants 



Total Hours 
Required to 
Advance One 
Grade Level 

119 

106 

97 

83 



Hours of 
Reading Required 
to Advance 
One Grade 

• 111- 

90 \j 

73 

65 



Hours of Number 
Skills Required 

to Advance 

One Grade 

103 
78 
68 
64 



Ray, Darrel and Bernard B. Belden. "An Examination of Immediate Gains in 
a College Reading Improvement Program," Journal of Readin^ ;^ Vol. 8, 
No, 3, January, 1965, pp\ 201-20?. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the results of two groups 
having completed a college reading improvement. program to see if similar 
gains were made by each group. Group A, made-up of 98 Subjects from freshmen 
to graduate students; Group B, of 79 subjects also ranging from freshtnen to 
graduate students. The following results were tabulated, after testing with 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Tests following 30 hours of instruction; 

Group A Scores 



Test . 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension 

Total 

Rate 



Pre-Training 
Mean 

27.673 
34.65 
62 ..33 
237.15 



Post -Training 
Mean 

32.061 
38.88 
70.95 
291.55 



Mean ' 
Difference 

4.388 
4.23 
8.62 
54.40 



Group B Scores 

Pr e-Tr a iniag Pos t -Tra ining Mean 

Test Mean , Mean Difference 

» Vocabulary 25.45* ' -30.7088 '5.25 

Comprehension 34.86 37.22 2.36 

Total 60.32 • 67.92 _ 7.60 

Rate 204.08 ^* 269.16 65.08 
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Both groups thus made significant gains in both vocabulary and compre- 
hension performance, as well as iii the rate of reading. 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation. The Acquisition of Standard English 
Speech Habits Using Second-Language Techniques; An Experiment in 
Speech Modification and Generalization in the Verbal Behavior of 
Prison Inmates . Elmore, Alabama, February, 1970. 

This document describes a project to modify the substandard speech 
habits of Draper Correctional Center inmates in ord^r to (1) foster the 
acquisition of more standard English usage; (2) determine the extent of 
transfer or generalization* of oral skills to other aspects of verbal 
behavior; (3) ascertain the influence of oral-usage training on self- 
' concept; and (4) set the stage for the development of a training unit for 
a basic education program. Subjects were 21 Draper inmates matched on th6 
basis of a pre-oral usage test into seven sets of three each. Experimental 
subjects were exposed to the intervention treatment (2 hours a day, 5 days ' 
a week for 5 weeks) en5)loying second-labguage techniques; one control group 
worked on the prison farm and the other attended the MDTA school. Pre- and 
post-treatment measures were taken of oral and written usage, phoneme dis- 
crimination, "spontaneous" speech in a movie description yielding an error 
county a structured interview involving behavior checklists and ratings of 
self -concept, ai!id the Tennessee Self -Concept Scale. The results were as 
follow: 

1. All experimental subjects showed increments averaging^6%, while 

a majority of control subjects showed slight to moderate decrements averaging 
-67.. 

2. The intervention generated significant transfer to written usage: 
all «c/)erlmental subjects showed gains averaging about 20%, while control 
subjects showed slight declines averaging* about -57.. 

3. Orderly generalization decrement functions emerged for all experi- 
mental subjects. Tj^ically, percentage change scores were highest for oral 
usage, next for written usage, and least for phoneme discrimination. Control 
subjects failed to show this, systematic decline* 

4. Experiment^al subjects showed a greater reduction in "spontaneous" 
speech errors than did control subjects. 

5. The^ Tennessee Self-Concept Scale results suggested'a pattern effect 
favoring experimental subjects. > « 

6. The ratings of self -concept and the verbal behavior checklist out- 
comes from the structured interview indicated a trend for slightly greater 
gains in the experimental group than in the control group. 



^ . s * * 



Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Elmore, Alabajna. The Draper Pro,1 ect , 
MDTA Experimental and Demonstration Findings No. 6, U. S'. Department 
of Labor, Manpowe^ Administration, 1969. 

This is the final repor^ of a project for the training and placement 
of youthful inmates of the Draper Correctional Center, Eimore, Alabama from 
September, 1964 to August, 1968. Three hundred thirty-one prisoners completed 
training; more than 290 were released and placed in jobs, 797. in training- 
relateci jobs, while 11% l^t^r wetit into training-related employment. Although 
70% of tfie trainees wer$.*»€cidivist;s when they entered the program, by 1!369 
only 25% of all graduates had recidivated. Follow-up data on 228 graduates 
showed that the released graduates were earning a living and paying taxes, 
some for the first time in their lives. Average income was $1.75 an hour, " 
$^jj640 per year. The individualized leajrning system that was used, with 34 
prd^^mmed instructional lessons as its core, demonstrated that trainees in 
basic ed^ucation averaged a gain of 1.4 grades on standardized achievement , 
tests lafter an average of 208 hours of instruction (10-12 hours per week); 
some had gaitied as much as 3.9 grades. Of the 80 who took the GED tests, > 
72 passed; their pre-training monthly salaries of $205.88 increased to 
$349.30 in post-training^ employment. The 25 college students who had been 
used as instructional and counseling aides received college credit £or iheir 
work at Draper; after graduation, 11 later entered the correctional field or 
poverty programs. 

In summary, educatipn and training appear to be rehabilitative when 
they are part of a systematic^'^pproach to hqman development which includes 
realistic preparation for the world of work, tailored -job, development and 
placement, and development of community support, 



Rochester Jobs, Inc. Operation Young Adults; A WorkrStudy Program-. Final 
* Report of Phase One . Rochester, New York,. August, 1971. 

Operation Young Adults, a combined work-study program in Rochester, New 
York, for potential and actual high school dropouts, was designed to demon- 
strate the relationship between education and the world of work. Three hundred 
fifty students, aged 14-21, were assigned to three groups. Component A served 
100 students, 14 through 16 year/ , of age, by means of an open classroom approach 
and a sheltered workshot>; Component B served 150 students, 16 throu^i21 ye'ars 
of age, by means of a half -day classroom session and a half -day industrial job; 
Component C served 100 male students only, 16 through 21yeaVs of age, who 
received half-dk])^ -school sessions and half-day .work assignments renovating inner 
city housing. The following were the results of testing at the beginning and- 
end of the academic year: » <5? 
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Pre- Post -Test Scoreb 



, Pre-Test 
Mean Score* 



Component'^ A 

Nelson Reading Test 

Component B * ' 

♦ • * 
Nelson Reading T^st 

Mathematics Inventory Test . 

)clal Studies Achievement Test 



6.69 



Post-Test^ 
Mean Score* 



7.53 




onent C 



Nelson Reading Test 

it hematics Inventory Test 
'Social Studies Achievement Test 



7.03 
41.84 
11.05 



7.20 
53.95 
11.87 



7.66 
51.63 
13.00 



7.64 ' 
.63.56 
13.44 



*Readlng test scores are expressed In grade levels; math test scores 
In percentages of 100; sQplal studies test scores In the number of 
Items correct out of a total of 25. 



Roomkln, Myron. An Evaluation of Adult .Basic Education .Under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act In Milwaukee, Wisconsin , Ph.D. thesis, , 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Industrial Relations Research 
Institute; December, 1970. 

This ''study focuses^ on the effectiveness of Adult Basic Education in a 
MDTA prograln in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ^ Of the 285 youth referred to the 
Milwaukee Area Technical College (MTC) during the 1968 project ye^ar, an 
experimental group of 173 were randomly selected for study along with a 
control group of 150 who did not participate in the ABE pr^ogram. The , 
average length of participation was 9-12 months, comprfsing 241-260 hours 
of instruction. The following tesnlts were noted: 

» 

Benefits Derived From Earnitigs-Educat ion' Equation Approach 
and Average Educational Attainment Improvement 
r , " ' for All Trainees 'A 



Sex and Average 
Length of Enrollment 

Total 

Male (323 hours) 
Female' (293 hours) 



Social 
Benefits 
(Annual) 



$48.08 
$61.83 



Average Educational 
Attainment Scores 



(Years) 



Pre 
4.5 
5.4 



Post 

6.0 

6.3 



Average 'Educational 
Attainment Change 
(Years) 

1.5 

'\ 0.9 

(cont inued) 
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Sex and Averafce 

Length of Enrollment (Annua 1 ) 



Social Average Educatidhal Average Educational 
Benefits^ Attainment Scores Attainment Change 



Clears) 



Xhree Months or Less 

Male (206 hours) $17.87 

Female (209 hours) ^ $39.74 

• * * • 

More than Three Months 
Male (588 hours) • .$86.31 
Female (603 hours) $82.44 



Pre 

4.4 
5.1 



4.5 
5.4 



'Post. 

6.1' 

6,1 



6.0 
6.3 



1.7 
l.O"' 



, 1.5 



Roueche, John fi. and R. Wade Kiijk. An Evaluation of Innovative Programs ', 
Designed to Increase Persistence and Academic Performance of High 
^ Ristr Students in Community Colleges. Final Report . University of - 
Texas, Austin, Off ice of Education, Department .of Health, Education 
and Welfare, ^Washington, D, C, September, 1972;* 

This study assesses the ef jfectiveness of innovative developmental pro- 
grams for high risk' students at four community junior colleges (two in Texas, 
pne each in New Jersey and North Carolina) wi't,h ^omeWhat different approaches 
-to remedial education. Student persistence and ^ademic performance were 
determined through grades and enrollment data on record cards in the college 
registrar's office. Codiparisonsi ,of remedial and nod- remedial programs revealed 
the following": ' ^ , 

»' *" * *- 

Con^arison of First Semester >Iean Orj aA^- j|oi rit Averages ^ 

for 1971-72 High Risk Students in k^Sfiial and \ . ^ ^ 
Non-Remedial Programs for the TJiree Co^l^ges* 

' (N = 172) ^ . ' 



Remedial , 
Nop-Remedial 



First Semester Mean GPA 

'2.66 
1,96 



^Thd foutth college. (New Jersey) does not assign grade 
point averages . . ' 

Comparison of s!^cond Semester Pers%tence Rates Between 
1971-72 High Risk. Students in Remedial and ^ 
* ^ Non-R^4^ial Programs at Thrpe Colleges 

(N - i92) 



, it ^ Program 

Remedial 
Non- Remedial 



Second Semester 
Persistence Rates (7>) 
Persist Not Persist 



82 
70 



^ 18 
30 



After an analysis of thesB arid other data, it wa$ concluded that (1) stu-. 
'dents in remedial programs earned significantly higher grades than did. high 
• risk students in non-remedial progratos; (2) minority group students in remedial 
programs earned significantly higher grades than did majority^pup student%"in 
these same programs; (3) students enrolled in remedial pro'ferams g'ersisted in 
college, at least durifjj. the initial yeat, to a significantly greater degree >^ 
than did comparable students enrolled in non-remeSlial progr^ms^ '(4) 'tliere.w^s ^ 
Qo s'ignificant difference in persistence rates bejtween minor'i^ iibd 'maj'ority . 
group students enrolled in remedial programs. . > , ,v • 

Schaffran, J'erome A» Project ERA; Adult Bagic Educ&tidn.Demonstration l^ojec£ 
in- Providence, Rhode^ IsTand. fY lg73.v. Final Report : University of Rhode 
Island/ -C^rriculum Research and Development Center, Kingston, Rhode' Island 
1974..' : ' - . . • * ^ : • ' . • - 

• ' » ' «, 

" Project ERA was desjlgned to recruit, and instruct h^rd-core- functionally 
illiterate adults in the Model Cities (MC) area (later, all inner-city areas), 
aimed at enrollment. Retention and Advancement.' Both adult .Basic 'education v 
(ABE) 'and English as a Second Language (ESL) instruction were provided through 
the cooperation of the Opportunities Industrialization Cehter (OIC), the Latin 
American Community CenteY (LACC) and the South Providence Library 1(SPL), which 
furnished t^he staff and facilities. Clas ses were held dally from 9iOO a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. in one-hbur^ instructional periods, usually in the. ordey of math, 

_ English r, independent study with teacher assistance; English II and remedial '.^ 
reading. A ^tudent-.'s schedule depended upon his needs; indeed, a large number' 
of classes were taken-to inner-city homes, job sites and comouijity 'centet^ . 

' .Instruction was individuaj-ized, including the use of programmed fltnd .individual ^ 
packages, as -well as teach^-prepared materials (Learning Activities Packages 

\ developel aroUnd practical e3q)eriences0; extra-curricular activities incwluded 

^ field trips, guest speakers and social functions-. Counselors and BftA staff 
followed up. each student who left the program.. The following table s^ows the 
ifeading acl\ievement' gains: ' ' , , 



ABE Reading Average Monthly Gains (AMG) 
(Nelson Reading Test) 



Entering Level 



Grade *9 plus 
Grade 5 j 8 
Grade q ^ '4 



Tota|. 



N 




N 


' ■ AMG 


7 


„ 0.0 






21 


+ 3„1 


19 


- ' +. 5.2 


9 


+ 8.5 


17 


+ 5.8 


37 


+ 3.3 


36 


+ 5.5- 



The following table presents data relative to the eighth grade ai^d High 
^School 'Equivalency (HSE) completions and number of stfudents securing jobs: 




ABB 


ESL 


Totals. 


104 


'201 


" 305 . 

t 


29 




-29 / 


' lA 


7 


21. ' 


7 




7 


9 


9 


18 . 


IZ 


46 


58' . 



Student Activity 
^ ' Total Enrollment 

M. Completed 8th grade Equiv, 

2. Entered HSE 

3. Completed HSE 

4. " Entered other training / 
5^ Employment 

On the basis of que^tionnaire8, student response to ERA and its processes 
was highly positive. - . ' 



Sthaffran, Jerome A, and John Boulmetls. Project ERA/COPE Adult .Basic Education 
Demonstration Project in Providence, Rhode Island > FY 1974, Final Report . 
University of Rhode Island, Curriculum Research and Development Center, 

. Kingston, Rhdde Island, 1975. ' ' 

, - •: . . - s 

This evaluation of Project ERA (Enrollment*,' Retention and Advancement) . 
was expended to include the Community Organization for Parent Education , (COPE) ,^ 
designed to help raise the educational and economic level of Providence's^ inner- 
city population of hard-core functionally illiterate and noi\-Bnglish speaking 
adixlts. As in the pisevious year, the Opportunities IndustriaJ-ization Center 
(QICX operated tl^e ,AffE .segment , with eiq)hasis on pre-vocafio'^kl training; . classes 
were held daily from. 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p^m. in one-hojir insjtnictional periods., 
.which included math, English, remedial* reading and independent study with 
schedules varied^ to individual need's. Most ESl^ students were instructed by the 
Providence ABE Program in home and community, center cjasses., Esitra-cuijricular 
activities and counseling were part of the overall program^. Instruction, was 
individualized,' including the use of programmed and individual inCstruc{:ion^ as 
well as the Learning Activities Packages developed around practical experiences. 
The following tables suggest some of the result^ of the program: 

• ' * » 

' ' ERA/COPE Academic and Employmen^t Advs^ncemeoits 

Advancement r' , ' 

Total Enrollment - : 428 

Entered other training . 18 

Got a job or a better job 17 
■ ' Entered high school equivalency' 9 
<' , * pompleted high school equivalency 3 ' 

I Met personal objectives ; • 5 , . 

. 52 i-:^ 



Changes in Instructional Levels by Number b£ Days In ERA/COPE 



Days in Program 

Beginners or 
Unfeport'ed 
1 - 30 ' 
31 - 60 ' 
61-90 
91- 120 



Incri^ased Increased 
No Change . One Level Two Levels Total % Change 



26 
150 

26 
2 
2 



1 

•17 
10 
6 
1 



. 27 . 47. 

167 107. 

. 36 287. 

8 757. 

4 . 507. 



The Opportunities Industrialization Center (QIC) component- -the ABE 
segment of Project ERA/COPE- -reported^ that of the 34 students coii?>leting ABE, 
23 enteredjHSE courses and 11, vocational (graining. Data on reading achieve- 
ment Indicated that st;udents remaining in the program longer tended to show 
greater g'ains. Likewise, the number of students showing advancement in English 
usage and math increased proportionately with the amount* of time spent in the 
.program. * - 



Scheier, Elaine and others. A Summayy of the Evaluation' of '-the Educational 
Develdpmental Laboratories/American Institute of Banking High School 
Equivalency Program for Bank Trainees . Educational Developmental Labs., 
Inc., Research Department, .New Yo^^, March, 1972. 

This document summarize^ a program cond^ictec) joint 1;^ by Educational 
Development Laboratories (EDL),and the American Insjcitute.af Banking (AIB) 
for ^5 undereduQate^l students in the New- York £C1^^a^etweeti November, 1570 
and September, r971. Each of three training periooSj (I,, II, and III) of 
13 weeks duration consisted of six hours Uaily instruction in critical 
.reading, mathematics and English, ojt which one frei^lod wa^s spent in a Learning- 
100 'laboratory. A total of 372* students completed the program andjof these, 
364 ^took the GEO examination. For purposes of evaluation, ' the New York State 
Miniimim Cjbmpetency Test and the General Educational Development Test were 
administered at eagh training sessj.on apd th^ results showed that the mean 
scopes improved ix^ each successive training periQd.\ While 29%' o^ the students 
in Training Session 1 scored 204 or beslow on the GEp,' Ofnly ,14% and 9% scored - 
at that, level during Training, gessiona It and i III, respectively; *tt\^ percentage 
of studentS' attaining ^core's of 265 or above increased from 6% to 11% to 14%, 
respectively^ over th^ t!i;cee* sessions. For each ^successive training session f 
the percentage of Btudentii who passed the GED increased from ^"67* tq 58% to 63%.. 
Th^ improvement in scores ai;id increases in GED scores. may be ajttributed to 
in^roved diagnosis of learning dei^icfencies, prescriptive t*echnique^^» ^nd 
shif feS"-* in instructional emphasis.* . ^ * ' - * ' 



Scheier", Elaine.and Donald R. Senter. Evaluation .oi£ Learning-lOO/ an Adult 
Basic Education Project in Efedfofd-Sfcuyvesant, ^1967*68 , " Huntington, * 
-NevTfork:^ Educatiopal Developmental Labs., Inc February, 1969-. 

This^ stxidy compare^ the effectiveness of Learning- 100 -with that of"a 
conventibnaj. reading program in*the Bedford-Stuyvesant sectiop of Brooklyn. 
Two exp^im.ent:al (L-lOO) classes o'f 49 and two control classed of 47 met, thr^e 
evenings' pet week ^pr thiree , hours . '^bout 7Q,% of the H-lOO students were' over 
age ^35; 60% of. the control students weire under 35; both grpjips were over 90% 
. fernafle. , About '60% of the L-lOO students had co95)leted 4-7 years of school; 
S0% ol control grpup students had apn5>leted 9-12 yjears^of school. The average, 
age of LrlOO teachets was 46,^ with 16 years of teaching experience; the average 
age of control .grxJup teachers' was 3(J^ wi^h.4 years of experience. L-lOO stu- 
dents' *averaged 157 hours of attendance; cqntrol students, 170 hours, "Using 
the MetrcJpoJftan. Aohievenfent ^Test, Head liig lint ennediate Level, 37 L- 100 "students 
improvfed their pre-tesf scores of 4p.49 to 53. 33^ 26 control group Students, 
43.58 to 49.94^. , These significant differences- in achfevement favored the L-lOO 
group. . • ^ * ' 



Schnfell,, Tkomiars R. Teachirj^ Educationally Dlskdvantaged Adults to Read , 
Paper presented at the annual, convent ion of the* International Reading 
-v* Association, 1)eave^v !4ay, 1973. / , , 

* - '^'^ '"'^ ' * 

This,stj^dy compares ,the effectiveness of two approaches to teaching ^ 
survival reading skill? po.50 sremi- literate' Mult s, ages 24 to 53, from a 
black ghetto area of^t. Louis, Missouri, from May through August, 1?,72. 
One group 9^^.25 (A) was given reading instruction using high interest-low ^ 
vocabulary reading materials at appropriate levels of diff iculty ^after being 
tested on the Gray 'Oral Reading Test '(GORT). The second group of 25 (B) was, 
given reading\instruction with materials used in^daily activities — newspapers, 
maga2d.nes, job applications, appliance warranties, etc;--with no attention 
given to the readability level of any of the, materials. Following four months 
of Small gtoup' tutoring thr'ee times a week, both groups were ret est edi^witlji^ the' 
following results: ' ' , * 

Pre- and Post -Test Means of Groups A and B . 

. on Gray Oral Reading Test , ' . - * , 

• • ' (N = 5O0 

> 

, " Group Pre-Test Mean Post-'T^st Mean ** . 

• -r- ., A '4.7 ' ■ ' " 5.6' . ' ' 

B ;. ■ -4:8 ■'■ '6.4 

Not only did Group B make -greater gains, but they also had more positive 
'feelings about the program. .It appeared that increases in performance were " 
more closeJ.y"related to motivation than to instructional materials. 



/ 



Sharar, Paul H, and others < The Tig Project; A Demonstration of Comprehensive 
Educational Model for Disadvantaged Youths Final Report , Training 
Resources for Youth, Brooklyn, New Yo.rk, February, 1969. 



The TflY Project was a ?iemonatration project for out-of-school, out-of-work 
or under en^iloyed male youth, age 17-^, in'th^ Bedford^Stuyvesant area of 
Brooklyn, New York. The basic' goals were'to develop sound methods and techniques 
for producing positive changes in the attitudes and behaviors of participants 
and to provide an educational erfvironment. in i^hich ,the youth could learn the 
necessary vocational, pergonal apd social 'skilli/ The Metropolitan" Achievement 
Test (MAT), _the Army Bet-a IQ T^st'aiid th^ Berinetfc Mechanical Conprehension Test 
were administered 'during the Ifcirst thr:ee we.eks of_the project, with the following 
MAT results: ' 



WiT 'Mefin Grade Levels at Entry 







Number 


Grade Mean 




Word Knowledge 


476 


6.47 




' ' Reading Comprehension 


480 


6.29 




Spelling ' 


472 • 


6.43 




Language Usage 


447 


5.11 , 




Language Skills 


-400 - 


5.90 




Arithmetic Con^>utatlon 


itHl 


S.92 . 




Arithmetic Problem Solving' 


478 • 


6.00 



On the Revised Beta IQ,^it is interesting to note that more than 40% of 
381 TRY ^trainees scored above the average of the* general population and that 
fully two-thirds fdll in the normal, above normal or high classiiicattbn of 
learning ability. r . - * . ' - ^ 



The following' table shows t|ie training outcomes (by mean gracles) of the 
life skills-occupational training ourricjulum on^^r^d&ates after an average of- 
^one.year in the program, compared with the m^ean grades of jshort- and long-term 
.dropouts. ^ * • " ' , ^ 







Short -Tjerm 


Long-Term 


MAT 'Test 


Graduates 


Dropduts 


Dropouts 


r 


—i^. - 210) 


- (N J= 67).- 


. (N = 98) 


Word Knowledge 


6.''8- 


6.0 


5.9 


Reading Coo^rehehsion 


6.5 


5.9 


5.8 


Spelling 


• 6^.8 


6.x 


■ ' 5.8 


LanguagS' Usage 


• 5.5 


" 4.7 


4.7 


Language Skills 


' '.6.1 


5.'9 


5.4 


Arithmetic Computation 


- 6.1 ' 


5.7 


. 5.7 


** 









» Summary data indicate that of the total of '544 TRY trainees, 48% graduated, 
45% dropped otit, 7% moved or had non-program related reasons f^r leaving the 
project; more .than 70% of TRY graduates were placedj^ of these, .12% went to ^ 
'college, 76% were placed in training-related jobs, 7% entered the armed fortes, 
4% were placed in non-training related j'obs,,and 1% wept; on to other training 

• * , . • - ■ ♦ -56- " ' ■ ' . _ ■ 
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programs. Thus, a significant percentage kd£ program graduates broke out of 
the cyple of poverty. ' ' . 



Shea, J. J. Project PREP--A Prbgram for Recovering and Extending Academic 
. Potential for lilgh School Underachlevers Seeking Entrance at a Regional 
Cotnmunlty College , Greenfield Community College, Massachusetts, June, 

' 1966. ^ 

> • * 

This program atteiupt^d to determine if a planned summer remedial program 
(PREP), including reading, English and mathematics instruction, together with 
personal-vocational counseling could' prepare identified high school graduate- 
underachlevers for success in a two-year terminal junior college program. The 
seven-week, l05-hour remedial program Involved, 40 PREP participants randomly 
divided into two groujls, 20 of whom received remediation, the other 20 receiving 
remediation and counseling. Pre-^post test results sfiowed no significant differ- 
ence between, th^ two groups on the 'Iowa Tjest of Educational Development; a*' 
significant (at the .05 level) difference on the Lorge-Thorndlke Test of Intelll 
gence; no slgnlflca|it difference on the Sequential T^st^of Educational Progress; 
a significant (at the .0^ level) difference in both speed and level of compre- 
hension on the Davis Reading Test; a significant '(at the* .05 lev^)" difference^ 
on the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude 'Test, but no significant 
difference on the math section of that test. After a follow-up survey of first 
semester grade point averages, it was concluded that cdunsellQg did not have 
a* differentiating effect on these grades, jiowever, only 13 of the 33 students 
who entered a junior college did not successfully complete the first semester. 



Smith, J. Vernon and others'. Coafcerted Sexrvlces in Arkansas; An Evaluation o^ 
Developmental Change. Center Research and Development Report No. 6 . North 
Carolina State Unlvers^lty, Raleigh, Center' for Occupational Education, 196.9 

The Concerted Services la Trairiing and Education (CSTE) pilot ,^ St. Francis 
County, .Arkansas program focused oit the problems .of a rural outmlgratlon area . 
characterized by low income aqd underemployment. Among the several objectives 
of the, program was one to Increase the basic educational skills of participants. 
Total/partlclpatlon in all ABE classes was, 576^ in 1967-68. Evidence of the* 
improvement made by ABE trainees (welding frtudents) mky be seen in the following 
table: ' '. ' . ^ . 



Equivalency in School Years 
(Metropolitan Achievement ^est) 







A 


B 


C 


D 


E 




« 9. 


Test-February' 15, ' 


1967 


3. -5 


. 3.3 


.3.1 


'4~2 


'2.8' 


•4.8* 


4-. 7 


Te6t-June 8, 1967 




4.0." 


3. ,6 


•'3.4'. 


4ti 


- 3.^ •■ 


6 '.b. f' 


V' 


Test-Septexuber 14, 


1967 


• 4;o 


; 3.6 ■ 


. . V.7.-. 


- 4-.0 


■ 4V2 


6.0 


6.2 

t 



A - Word Knowledge \ ' - * /. ■ 

B - Word Discrimination ^ ' - • , ^ ' '* _ \ 

C *% Reading ; . ' » f ' 

D • Spelling ' > ' ' ' - - " . 

E - Language ^ ^ . » ^ - 

F - Arithmetic- .Computation r, • V - 

6 - Arithmetic Problem Solving' and Concepts- ' ' . * 

Interviews' with, 4:rainees revealed that 60. 4%. of the graduates regularly ^ 
read a newspaper and 56.4% regularly read a magazine cDn5)ekred to 45.87. ^nd 
41.7%, respectively, of a control non-graduate san^>le. ^ ; ■ . 

• ' - • . ' ■ -■■ ■ ■ 

Sullivan,, Clyde E. and' Wallace Mandell . Restoration of Youth Tfatough Training ; 
Final Report , Wakoff Research Center, Staten Isla°^> New 'York, April, 

1967. ... ^ * ■ ' - ' ' , ^ . ' ' ^ ^ 



This report relates the experience* and findings of RYT (Restoration of * 
Youth Through Training), a joint venture, begun in 19W^ of the Wakoff Research^ 
Center of the Staten Island Mental Health Society and the New York City» Depart- ' 
ment of Correctioa, designed td provide special trainfng for a sample of young' 
men serving timelin the, New York City jail (Rikers Island) and to study their 
subsequent perfprmance and adjustment upon release. Three hundred ydung^men ; 
(IS to 21 years^of a^6) who passed a basic skills examination whicli indicated 
they were capable of learning data-processing techniques (KM Aptitude- Test , ^ 
score of at least 15^^ IQ .score at least 80) were selected as sabjects of/ 
the study. One-half, -the experimental grouft, received training on IBM punclied- ^ 
card data-proc6ssing machines an^ remedial reading help, using "S.R.A. programmed 
reading techniques; the other "'150, the' control group, fpHowed ordinary jail 
routines. The following table shows the results: - • > 



. . \-..l!ean Test Spores-.Bfefbxe^-aiw 

\2'and Remedial: ileadii^g Instruction*;, . 

V v. • / ;;v. , - •// />. \ •:> .Bxperim^tftfa'l , f k , Control 

Tests- - - ' ' ^No. Before • . Ko* r"^ Af<?er .. Vyo/ ^ before - Ho. Aftefr 

B^talQ' ' '^^LlS; IdS.i ;'30 J'l&3.7 40 / 




/ .G^te^s Re.adiijg . .. ^ 



"(Grade Level) . - ^ 119 • ^1 >;v--tv9^i: /.T; ; -.a^S. \"^-24 8.3 



;,Qates '^peed b?f- 

Riding-. : v- '119 . -2:3.^ • 8f i ;23;7r";S:4^^^^^^^^^^ . 19'.4 

..Gates-Vocabulary ^ ll-^ ; ;*4i,.7 * ^ 81 ... ^^fi^/'l,;^^^^:^^ 40,5 

Gates Cbmpf ehension / 115. -i^' '&oV9iys A$l : ^43\B ' ^84? v/'^/.3I.2> '24"' ^29..8 




, The experiinent.ai" group . ret.est scotl^s, 't^ f hpyed* in5>rQVem • 
category,, while the contrblt grot^g s^cores wer-^^ lower, In '^yery e;c<i.ept . 

the Beta/ Among the pther findings:, (1) thi& RYlJ ,pro]^ai|i/.i:olq)iei ^ p^ostr 

, release services, . made, a difference in thfe su&aequent j9b^^g4^fDrliance^»a^^ 
social, adjustment of young offenders; (2) !th.e\.tate of retinrrt/td'jiftilL can bfe' ' ^ 
reduced: 48% of the e^eri^entals vs. .6(5%; df ^^:he .cpat^fols ^ ^ 
which brought them back to .jail; '('3) 55%/6f ^t^ielep^e'rimeQt^^^^^ th^ 

.controls who were drug addicts returned, to jail'ii; , • 

vs. 16% of. the controls <.found work .in doi^panieis ifsing ijtut opiated data-prtfces,54-n,g ^ 
techniques; '(5) 48% of .-dxperimentalJT vsJ, 18% of c ^und'^ite-xjoilar; * 

jobs .while 5% of e:g)erim^nta^s and'^22% of controls vqfJTk^ io> l.al^or±|ig oc<?upatiotiSt 
i^) 25% 6X experimentals "VS. 3% ^of io^tirols found jbb^f. le^dc^ pramotion;;, , 
0) 89,% Qf the ^jpbs held. t>y experimeat;als provided on* the* jp^' tralrxi^ ' 
.oniy 597. of those iield by control^; did so; ('8> one y^ar >ia'ter, 17%. of expe?i- j . ^ 

, inentais vs. .951-of controls were.jtn t;he company where .they were originally p];aped.. , 



'J 



System 'Development/^Corporatipp, Final Report ; Ev^luatrion ..and Exp&^imental , 

Investigation of the ^ Job >Corps Reading P^ograi^ ^£9 ^'a Conservation Center ^ ' ' 
Santa ^lohica;- California, Ifovemb.ei;^ *I970.« • . ^ . . - ' ''\ s * ; ' ' ' ,^1^':: ^ ' V 

This report. on the Job .Corps '^Reading Pfogtam C^CRP) the Weber. Basin ^'V*: ''-; 
Job Corps Penter fn Ogden^ Utah, deals with the:fiqal^|)ha^,e "of ythe ey^lMafcipJ?^/. . 
and investigation ^nd includes thb px^gxem revisions rfesi^ed tP improve .JCR? , 
effect iv:eness and introducedvln/ Phases I and II.' X^^^s'fe' rwisiohs ineX^^^ ^ ''w 

,.,thie portion lof ..Beginning. Reading that tfseV SaltiVai^.Boofes^I^ i .aud.;5, at^^i tl^e^: ' /f '^. ' 
initial Levetvi pPrtion pf, graded Reading/), During '^^^i3e/^II,^ thp^^ \ . * \ 

area^^tro be^jta^roy defitietj, toproved initial^plac^ent;,. p^^^^ "/ 5,'' /. " 

were develppdd^ improved .instructional sfcad testing n^telfiata^and py|f>^^ / 
were, prepared V .a tutoring program Was . developed and ^^a.lnj^tei^ 
propedures for majtiaging Instruction and for mptivaJ:i:iig.jCprps._mOT inr ! 

stituted^ and: the „€rf feet s of -these ehaVges Were eyaltwted* 1 (^i^ fiyj^ / • 

Corpsmen were^^in- the Beginning' Reading, program 4|t,.th5^. fcime oi.,t}ie fe^^ 
eyaiuatiofi^of tlvis segprent' ot j^he iKiRP did^Txat. appW^i. to>:^/"l(n^aTiing^ul^*'^^ In' / 
Graded , Read ing,/Li^/el i, the overall toeati for^all.-sfpeclfic objectiyea f6r the 
tenr ^Torps members lii^rwed fromr'a 46Cb% to a post-fcis^t of 71.8%, 

v 4 gain.bi 25*8%; tfie overall ineanHfoi' tjlj^ t'dt^^l Level i mastery, test ^ 

. 'from.; '65.7% to 74/3%, *a *gain p£ 4.v6%Ct,. V V - '-'A ' ' • 

• ■* . -■'-■55- v. "' .. ■• • ' 
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^ • \ * ^ , * ; 
Tanner, Daniel and Gefaaro Lachica. The Effects of anin-Residence Summer 

Program on the Academic^Year Performance of grid^rachieving Q is advantaged 

High School Youth , Paper presented at the annual meetltig of the Ame;cican' 

Educational .Research. Association, New Yark City, February, 1967 , 

, Pive hundred, seventy^-nine disadvantaged""hl^h school boys an^ ^girls with 
high academic potential and low achieveiqent and whp wer^ completing the a;Lntb 
grade were identified in schools throughout New Y6rk City' as College biscovery 
students'. Five high school D'evelopment 'Centers^ were set up (one in each borough' 
of New York) within an existing ^high school in order t;o create a new pre-college 
learning environment for the^se disadvantaged youth# *The Centers featured bXock- 
time classes, individualized instruction, -remedisfl work, a college- student ; * 
tutorial program, a ♦cultuiral program and field trips to college campuses. Pne 
hundred fifty-five of these 579 students were randomly designated as the e:q)eri- 
mental ^ro{ip and participated in an 'eight7we^k Upward Bound 'summer program op 
the Columbia Uni'^ersity c^i$us, followed, by an academic-ye^r program in the 
high school Development Centers^ the control group of 424 did not participate 
in ^ the. summer 'project but were enrolled in the" academic -year program in the 
'/Centers. At the end of the fall semester, the adjusted grade mean JEor the ekpe^pi 
mental (summer) group stud.ents was 75.38;, for the control (non-summer) students^ 
72«80. At the end of the mext (spring) semester, s^usaner' studei^t9' adjusted grade 
mean was 73.38, \that of non-summer students, 72.29.* Adjusted mean, for »the 
GTeOmetry Regents Examinatiop was 75.78 for the summer group, '66.40 for the iion- 
summer group! In vi^w of theae results, the author hypothesized that'' par tic i- " 
pat£on^in repeated summer programs will eventually f ind ^the «:q)erimental group 
at a significant advantage over the fcontrol population, tipt only Un academic 
achievement; but In rate of college entrance and performance in college. 



Tuskegee Institute. Experiment in Motivating Functional Illiterates to Learn . 
% Final Report . Tuskegee, Alabama, School of' Applied Sciences,* August, 
1969. , ^ . • • . , ; 

' > ' ' . ; . . 

This research investigated whether low income irural functional illiterates 
could be motivated to learn by a pro-rated stipend' given on the basis of academic 
performance. Fifty experimental ;subjects, age's 18-45 and predominantly female, 
received $15 weekly plus ^-stipends; 50- control subjects received a flat $15 weekly. 
Classes were held for 12 hours weekly, for 32 weeks; all 100 particip.ants were 
e3q)osed to each of four teachers by exchanging^ teachers eve?:y two months. Pre- 
post scores on the Wide Range Achievement Test (spelling,, math, reading) and the 
Revised Beta Test (intelligence) produced the following resCil£sr 

. .Experimental Group Control 

Pre-Bet'a Test Mean Score 71.0 \ '59.3 

Post-Beta Test Mean Scor^ 80.3 ^ 73.1. 

.Pte-WRAT Reading Mean Score .5.1 5.7 

v*Post-WRAT Reading Mean Score 4.0 ' 3.8 

Pre-WRAT Arithmetic Mean Score * 2.5 ^ 1.7 . * 

Post-WRAT Arithmetic Mean Score - ' 3.6 3.4. 

These test results and GED test performance significantly favored experi- 
mental subjects, , ' „ * * 




Vandcjrbilt Univei^ity Medical Center. Developing and Evaluatinfe a Systeq for 
Uygrjadjng Education^ly Disadvantaged Employees Through After-Hduf Educa -- 
tion. Nashville, Tennessee,' 'August, 1970. 

Thirteen employees of^fhe Vanderbilt Medical Centei^, a part of Vfi^nderbilt 
Univerafiby, Ha§hville, Tj^nn-fcss'ee, were selected for a 1969-1970 after-hour 
educational development program. IQs ranged from 60 to 106, average grade 
equivalency from 4.0 to 6.0 base§ on ^re-testing witlt^the- Stanford Achievement 
Test* Afternoon classes inct from' 3*30, t*o. 5: 30,. night classes ftpm 7:00 to 
9:00.^, Two monitors providM the instruction, using the MIND pro^ram^andLcoJi^' 
sisting of .reading, math arjd voc^bul^ary development . TKe "fbllowing tables 

^^ndicatve 'some of tUf results after testing at tiie con^letion of the program 

tjfafter approximately 180 hours of instruction): 



Table 1 



60-69 
76-79 
80-89 
90-99 
400^106 



No. of Students 

'3 \. 
2 

4 • ' 
1 
3 



Average Increase 
In Gtade-LQvel 
Equivalency , 

1.3 
1.75 

1.0 - - 
. .4 
1.7 



Table 2 




Students Ages and FrogXess 



Average Increase 
In Grade Level 



' Age- 


No., of' Students . 


Equivalency 


50 & up 


• 3 . • ■ 


. '.8 


' 40-49. - 


5- 


1.34 • 


30-39 


■ • 3 ,. ; ' 


> . ■ - 1.27 


20-29 . ' 


2 


2^.00 


Total . 


, 13 " 


1.3 



Verm^ulen, Robert. A Study of ,Seleot€Ld Manpower Development Programs for 
IfrAining Adults ♦ Ed.D thesis. Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 

•>^ 1968. . . ' . * ^ ^ J ' . ' ; ^'^^ 

T|ji is study concentrated on evaluating the' success of the Lincoln Skills^ 
Center in Kalamazoo in Helping trainees inq>rove their basic .education and 
v0oat:^onal skills and then t.o find suitable employment. Relationships were f 
also investigated between vocational proficiency literacy, skill H^v^els, ^ 
as^ wel J ^s between basic education achievement and job success* An interview^ 
schedule, the Stanford Achievement Tedt (Advanced Forrnf)., the Fundamental ^ 
Achievement, Series (Form XB)^ skills proficiency rating forms, a Hi^higan 



FRir - 



-61- 

65 J. > 



Eiq>loyment Security Conmisston jtrainfJig foi;in,- and a follow-up form were usecj 
to obtain' data from 15^6 trainees arid -121 graduates. Findings; (1) trainees 
with initial skills above sixth grade level made^ significant g-ains during 
12 weeks of basic education, but lower level' trainees did not; (2) vocational 
training helped the majority, although significant gains were^conf ined to 
certain courses; (3) trainees generally showed ^galnS* in job placement, job 
status, wages, confidence, and length of employmeaij|ij -:(4> a' majority held 
training related jobs. / 



Wasson, 'John B. Evaluation of an Eight Week Adult Education Program * St, Paul, 
' Minnesota: Ramsey County Welfare Department; Work and Training Program, 
September, 1965. ./ " ' 



As part of a training program for families receivittg i)ubric assistarice-, 
an 8-week summer adult educati^on program for 54 students wa^s conducted in 
1965 by the Ratiisey County (Minnesota) Welfare Department and the St ♦/Paul 
j)ublic schools. ^Three instructiwial periods* of 45 minutiss eAch--in reading,' / . 
math and vocational guidancj^human relations--were followed, by *a library » . 
and/or counseling period. Pr^- and post-tests, using the Gates Reading- Survey, ; 
^he Jastak Widei Range Achievement Test, Arithmetic Se'ction, th§ Army General 
, Classification T?est, the Minnesota Paper Fofinboard, the Kuder Preference Record, 
V9cational, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory were administered; 
The nfe^n scores on the first- >twQ of these* measures were as follow: 



Pre^^Post Test Reading Means 

Pre-Test 



Reading S{>eed 
Vocabulary 
Conqprehension 
Con^osite 



9.5, 
9.2* 
,8.7 
9/2 



PoiBt-TesC 


- 11.2 . 

' 10.3 , 

^9.8 ^ 

' ao.5 



Pre-Poe^t Te^t Ar,i,thmetic Computatioii Means 



Pte-*Test 
5.8 



Post-Test 
8.3 ' 



Thirteen of the students, passed the GEDj^t'est, all' of .whom had pre-program 
reading grade levels <of 10.0 or higher. \Elgh^eeij . of the students failed the 
GED teqti all of whom hadrpre-pro^ram; 'reading gr^cde levels of -below 9th "grade. 
The comnents, both informal' and- formal, oT both' stUdiftnts and their counselors 
about the. educationa^ljjftrogram land how^ii6 was ^iatidled' were highly favorable., 



diessman, Alden E. Evaluation of Project ABC -(A Better Chance) ; An Evaluation 
^ V>f Dartmo uth ^College- Independent Schools Scholarship Program for Dis - 
advantage^ High School Students > Final Report , Dartmouth College, 
Hanover,. New Hampshire, April, 1969. \ ' ' . 

* it 

' ^ • 

This is an evaluation study of Project ABC, va pre-college "talent search 
program, that provides^ academically^able,' motivated disadvantaged youth with • 
scholarships to secondary schools, after an intensive sunmer transitional'- ; . 
program. For the 82 disadvantaged boys, predominantly Negroes, who entered - - 
the. program in 1965, it was found that (1) the boys' academic records ranged 
from con?)lete failure to outstanding success;^ (2) test-retest data on the' ' 
Otis I.Q. and Copperative Englis^^ tests 'showed that the boys made no appreci- * 
able gaitvs over a tworyear perfod; (3) Overall, 'the students, made a satisfactory 
adjustment, and psychological Inventory scores showed statistically -significant 
Changes for the boys, who seemed to become more tense, yet more'self-assure.dj 

(4) social adjustment and academic performance were highly correlatecij 'and * • 

(5) by the beginning of the fourth year, 26% of the boys -had dropped, out, 60% 
for academic reasons, 40% for adjustment dj.f ficulties'. . ' ^ 



'Wiesuer, P-eter. The Salem Cable Television Project Final Report: A Demonstra - 
, \tiori-of the Use of .Cable -Television and Paraprof essional Tutors ag an 
7 Altfernative'to Traditional ABE Classroom I nstruct ion. Salem* New 'Jerser. 
. " July,' 1975. ~ : : - ' - /'y 

' ' ' ^: ' • ' ^ - ' ' ' / 

.^ -This report deals with an attenq)t to use^ television .and tutoring as. an 
^alternative fo;rm of Adult -Education and to make this education both* conyenieqt 
•and relevant. Focusing on basic reading and math skUls,' the Salem Project 
•began ip January, 1974, was. funded for 18 npnths^ by the S. Office of Educa- 
tion and utiy.2ed the New Streamlined English Reading Series (a pic.t^re/symbol 
association niethod which 'was easily translated into video programs) and a ' 
teacher-developed math ser£es.. A total of 121 lessons, 59. in heading, 49 dn 

, math and '13 in consumer education^ .were. developed to be included. ^n approxi- 
mately 50 liours of TV instruction. Paraprof essional tutors provided reinforce- 
ment to and feedback from the* televised lessons in weekly "visits-, to the homes • 
The field test, conducted over a 20-week period, show^ the following resiilts 
- for ^6 students: average gain in reading,- 5*7 points, (perfect score: 23); . . 
average gain in math, 4.3;points (perfect score: ?4). Thi'3' represented an 

. increase pf 25% and' 1«%, respectively, ^n correct' answers • on the;' tests and thfe 
gains 'were significant at the .01 level for both suijjects; " ' ' . 



''Young Migrants litarvest Diplomas," Manpower ^ Ma^, 1972, pp.. 28-32. , 

A Tuskegee Institute (Alabama) "manpower development project enrolled 180 
lieads of rural households, with under $1,200 annu%i income and below eighth- 
grade literacy, in a program of Counseling,' basic education and job training. ' 
One-half lived on campus with access to all college activities;- the other 
half commuted daily from fehetr homes. The two groups were comparable with 
I . respect to age and intelligence, Ov^r 90% stayed^'through the 12-month program/ 

' ' ' -63-* - . 

■ ■''o 67-. ; - ■ . 
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Thos^ living on campus had better attendance ^records and showed greater educa- 
tional and vocational advance. Of the graduates, over 807. were placed in jobs 
with a^ average pay of $2,16 per hour. Project personnel recomnend that literacy 
and math courses be tied to occupational skills training. . r / 



DISCUSSION 



.A careful considiexaj-ion of the preceding abstracts--and of the annota- 
tions in the Appendix- -reveals persistent themes arising ffrom the basic 
^ assun^tions"^ of most of the research concerned with adult basic education 
^ foif the disadvantaged. A majority of the programs appear^d to have been 
^ organized aground Certain target populations on the basis of age,^ minority 
group status and employment cliaract eristics, as well as on the basis of 
' eitlier academic or vocational cpntent, or a combination of the twp. As 
.a result, :the findings discussed were influenced by this organization. 



^ The firs^ observation the reviewer might make is^tliat, by and large, 
mo^t of the programs cited were to some degree ''successful" with re;gard to 
learning acl^ievement (sea Appendix B), employability and higher incomes. 
Howeyer, mett^'odological problems, such*.as the scarcity of evaluation designs 
' which employed control groups, make the attribution 9f "success" to "treat- 
ment" rather questionable. Moreover, major measures of "success" were short- 
term--grade leyel increase in reading, mathematics and otzher specific skill 

• areas- -neastfres which might be used as predictors of performance*. Long- 
range benefits other than those related to employment and income--retent;ion ^ 
of learning, motivjition for continued learning, behavioral and ^attrtudinal 
change, ixq)rovement in the quality of life — were rarely. addpessed> due in 
major part to tbe'constraints of project resources;* 

Second, the methodological limitations and the lack of cross-prpgram 
'comparative analyses appeared to preclude the possibility of identifying 
any one method, technique or^ material as, superior to anotlier, although many 
of ^these are individually assessed. All of the studies empl^asized the need 
for intelligence^ screenings placement and achievemefnt tests suitable for 
the disadvantaged adult, as 'well as the need for high 'interest, low reading 
leyel material. All stressed the necessity of "personalizing the instxruction 
rather-than instruct ioualizing the .person." But assessment of tutoring 
techniques seldom considere(I the basic question of why high school graduates 
frequently succeed as tfutors as well as college graduates and experienced 
teachers. ' . / • ' • ' * ^ 

!jDhird, the r'^viewer might inquire as to Jthe, scope of these adult educa- 
tion programs--did they reach out to the target population and satisfy their 
needs? The dilemma of conflicting points 'of view on adult education needs^- 
one which is.stiri unresolved in other areas as well as in education — is 
represented by the . needs expressed by potential participants ip ^dult educa- 
tion prpgrams vs.-t^he assessed aeeds pronounced hy educators.* f The educator 
sees the** need, for ^basic transferable skills 'in a rapidly ^:hanging' t*echn9rog- 
ical society, while the participant hopes tp acquire specific, marketable^ 
'skills^'and questions the value' of f6rmal academic credentials. InasiQuch as 
most of the researchers held that adult basic education shduld te^ch both 
, basic literacy skills and social living^ skills^ ' however, the expressed needs 

* of the target .population might well be- probed by means of surveys, group, 
meetings, demographic ^tudie,s and the like. T^reaft^r, decisions might more 
satisfactorily be reached ^as to, where program^^Hbuld be located, what should' 
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.-be taught, and^what techniques- should be employed- -learn'ing labs/ traditional 
cl^assrooms, individualized- instruction, tutoriiil programs, or c<imbinations of 
all of these, ^assuming, they provide an environment that facilitates learning. 
Most adult educators believe-that reqruitment might best be accc!in)lished "* 
through canvassing, linkage with comnunity agencies "serving the target* popula- 
tioo, the.mass ffi;edia,,and cooperation with business, . Ijndustry and labor groups. 

Fourth, the detention of participants appeared to be a Recurring problem 
throughout these programs. Inasmuch as the^re seemed to. be 4 positive relation-, 
ship between program, completion and w^ge rates (completers e3q)erien4i^d three* 
times the annual increase of nqii-coiqjletors) as well as lowjjob attrition, . • 
such findings haVe >ignificant implications for adult edu^tors* Drop-out - 
rates, in almost all -adult 'ecfucat ion programs have- been consistently hfgh, begin- 
ning with that most famous of early progxams to combat illiteracy, the Moonlight 
- School of eastern Kentuc\!:y. The Army training of illiterates in World War II 
was perhaps the only exception t qp| |e drop-out dilemma, ^but they had the adyap- 
tage of captive' participants, unrniited- funds, and no time restricCions". How- 
ever, without a follow-up component, the long-range effects of the program were 
never determined. , . 

■ ; . ' ^ , 

Fifth,, the basic as^umpbionsr of adult education liter ature-- as suiq>t ions 
•which have seldom been quest iotfed -^characterize tihe, illiterate and functionally' 
Illiterate as well as the under educated as of low ego'strength and poor self- 
C9ncept, ^ware of bounties in which he has little realistic prospect of sharing. 
It has been/ concluded that tlfere are. social-psychological considerations ^al- 
though the^e appear to be jlifferences' of opinion as to the particular character- 
istics) affefting his le'ariiing: an?cijety, inhibition, pessimism, hostility, a 
tack of > self-confidence, a short timd perspective, lack of motivation. His - 
limi^d percfeptlTrfns'Df the valGe of education as a jaearis of personal achievement 
and his frequent rejection 6$ i^nstitutionalized patterns of educatjLon, educators 
belieVe, simply mean that there-.is d gr eat ' need to- discover new -patterns add /t 
more workable -strategies which, witL be acceptable. .Short-term reiaforcers or ' 
rewards, for attendance and apgropriate academic effort,' as well as intensive 
9ounselingj are but a .f^w of }t*Re Strategies" suggested fbr consideration; teaching 
ma.chlnes, .fpr example, are'beaieveji- to provide an atmosphere Vree of anxiety and 
fru'stratipfi in which the ^adult learner may proceed at' his own pace. 

• ■ , » , \ . • 

Sixth',, most adult -educators seem to agree that'' there 'is a most compelling, 
needfor In-depth, *coiq)a^e' 'and continuing evaluation ofcurrpnt programs, pro-' 
grams with, fe-liable' d^ata, including control groups, an^ with both short-, and long 
term goals carefully .delineat'fedv Such evaluation^ they/feel,, should consider 
particularly the unique 'aspects of. Udi^lt learning (tetmed andragogy by Malcom 
•Knowles, the , gdiicat ion sp^ecialis}:) conpared with those of ped^ogy.: . the' 

adult learner is a, Belf-directed' hunan being, not a dependent one; 'he has an ' \ 
accum^latipn and; growing reservoir of ej^irience .as aS«urce of Teaming;' his ' 
reaainess to IegfA-'fi? indreaSingl'y ofient'ed,' to tlie- developmental tasks of his 
soc^.arl roles ;*an.4;hi.| time p/^rs-pect^ive changfes firom one" of postpo^ied application" 
of knowledge- to immediacy jqf .appjrication.'and thus,fr6m subj*ect-centered.ness to .' 
problem-cfenteredness': * Ediitatpfs "aee these unique features' bl-b having significant " 
implicatforjs for^dul't education objectiv^a: .'/while gtandiloqueot ultimate goals 
may be- impreffslVfe, they capnpt bd'-measurted and ' thus are lik6ly to meet with less 

success" than*,the more reaUs;:ic. measures of .'actual' change. " Sifcli' practical 
evaluation, if believed', Vould-be more ac'ceRt^ble to botfi educators and' • 



participants.', * * . ' . 

' ... , ; . - ■ , 

• "in^ spite Of all the foregoing caveats, some geg^r§)l Statements can be 
made concerning the studies surveyed. By and large, thos^ adult students 
who scored lowest .on pre-tests made the greatest achievement gains,* although - 
these gaiQs did not neces*sarfly lead to sustained improvement either 
reading or mathematics. Special or r.estructured college-level courses, reduced ^ 
college load and*€fxpo$ure to college life generally' improved the later grade 
point avei:age's of marginal student;^, but theae gra^e point averages^frequently * 
were still bel'ow thpse of jion^disadv.aritaged ^ollege students. Older adult ^ * ^ 
education p^articipants aften made greater gains in vocational, and reading -skills 
than did youngeY participants. Edward XhoVnciike'y Barly Esperanto experiment 
showed greater petcentage gaitfs for/those over 35 than^for those under 35. Jf ^' 
this assunq)tion was correct and t;'heC^s^bllity to learn-^ Esperanto dem(>nsCr^te6.ihe 
ability to learn- other languages, "math aud» the daturat and-, social sciences, one* 
'may infer that the power "to learn- -when ' separlSted from spe^d. in test [ieyformdncer- 
is at least as gr^at in middle agft-^s in. youth. * On. f he* Qther hand, the longer . 
younger studerfts lu(d been out pf .'school/ the gr^atei: tTieir achievement in voca- 
tional and coi):q)utatiofial pqurses, but 'the smaller their gain in readitig and 
problem-solving. ' ^ % ■ ■ .. ^ ; ' » " 

♦ . ** , .*'"."''*••».• 

.Almost without exception,. ifelA trainees receiving both basic and technical 
^education made^ greater ^academic gain^ and .yere more likely- to find suitable 
employment at higher avexfagejs^eekly salaries \fith better* chariCes for promotion 
than those trainees wji'o rj^ceived either basic or ♦t^chi^ical^ education alone. As . 
a result of this -finding,' prof,essi,onal/ holci that a veil-devised educational"^ c 
system should e3q>ress the academic cours,e§ in terms useful to non-verb&l students, 
as well "^s present Vocational material to verbal" students who would" otherwise be. 
deprived of the oppor4:unitie6 to know and understand the manual arts. This sys- 
tem^ they j^elieve, would 1>roduce>6re sophisticated .tecliniciajis to manage die 
,itforQ , complicated products^ of pur age., , • *; * ^ ^ • • * . 

\^ • - " * ; ' \ ■ ' 

^'Although ii\^ several programs the experimental grQUp,^ foil owing' reading and 
math instrudtion', shoyQd little or no advance ovei?^ ^Ti^ doqtrol grouiT, it was^ 
found that Iq many^ ca^es the experiS&erital group surp'aMed t;he control group in * 
satisfactory job interviews -and applications, most wotk fujictidns, attendance, 
.punctuality, behaviqr and appearance. This fact' one e^ again empha^i^es the non- 
aoaderi^tc,. attitud'inal and behavioral abhievement of adult education* participants 
as well as' the* fact'/that vocational training or en5)loyjnent success^ may not be * - 
significantly related to academic success. Pefrticulatly with regard to disad- * 
yantaged high spfiool students, educational enrichment programs,- were found to* 
haye led, to better social and psychological adjusttaent, if not to academic gains. 

'Tlfece appeared, to be no cpns^sus wittT^begard tio instructional systems* " • 
Some* stucij^es showed that English-As-A-Secpnd-LangUage student's achiey.ed signifi- 
cant gains in te^t scotes on oral ^and reading , diagnostic test&, hut much smaller/ 
gains dn math leafs. .JH^e Initial Teaching Alpliabet Instructional s3r|T^m^ us/ed. 
in several programs ^prov^d no better than other s|^temsj Sullivan keadin^ Mate|;i^ls 
adapted to the Edison Talking Typewriter, on the Wher hand, enabled '^iajn^ adult 
students .to reach 'the sixth grade reading level from the fifth gr^dfe' level in . ' . 
ju*$t 'oyer 54 hours. While\th?e use-of Learning- 100 a multimedia, multimodal, 
multilevel communication system, resulted in significantly ^reatlei; increases in 
refifdlng t&st scores ^han did the use. of standard reading .texts'> the letter haVe 
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^ways been codsldered of lit£Le value to disadvantaged .adult d,, - Several Ktan^ 
{fowej Admialstration programs foWd th§t .the. tis^ of .TiKARN, arid contractor- v, 

developed mat'efials aJLl tesult^ed in education^^l" inprovement, t*liough more in 
..pqifierit tKanVe2?t)al ability. - The Armed .Fprces 8uci^e3Bful^y,emplpyed th^ Reader's 
. Digest , Skill Builders Science 'Research^Asspciates ' Reading Laboratory:, to- 
gether ^itfi audio-'vjisual' equipment, in their literacy training. Nevertheless, 
there remains ^ lac)c pf informatito on ;the ,relatiye effectiveness q^, tHe various^ 
iiif^tjructiorial sxst^emaVliiieed, some maintain .that*; packaged courses disregard the 
. cultural cljar^terlstics of' students and are frequently counter-productive. In 

fact,' a fit;, Louis research pfpjegt instructed jLts st:udenttf throu^ the use of 
, material^ found in» dally Itfe: new^spapers, paga'2ine&,-^ob applications^ appli^ 
•ance war rant iecs; and t^e^^ withjoo attenfipn'given to reading le^^iiT^The . 

experimeititl 'group made greatef readipg gains than^ the control 'grpufp, which used 
. high interest, low vocabulary reading materials . ' " , . 

Npr was'there a consensus on thfe merits- of various methods 'of instruction* f 
While *Movehead State University found that reading gains were, higher among h6me- 
instructed adults than among those^in either learning centers or traditional' 
classrooms, ari|:hmetit *.gains were found t^o be the same anymg learning center and 
kome- instructed adults. Coiiq)Uter-assistjed" instruction in several instances Wfts, 
found difficult to master^ and prone to produce anxiety ajoong disadvantaged stu- 
delats.' It was also found that vocational/academic trainees were more' lijkely to ' 
, remaip^lq programs if they were%tutored* f or two hoilrs every day rather' than 
once a. week for; an Entire 'day ^. The use of, TV* instructibil, together with weekly 
.follow-up tu^6ring, ied in several instances to significant gains in redding , . 
and math, although no control'was employed.^ Stipends and rewards for attendance 
and achievement have produced ' mixed results. On-^ite, released tlme^i^l^ses 
^ener^tlly attracted^ and retained larger enrollments than afterrhours cl^se^d 
amohg the emjiloyed. .Young .migrants living on pampus achieved grea^^ educational 
and vocational*" advanceident than ^iA those conxDuting. .It appeared, therefore', 
that each instructional method provided** advantages for certain populations', so 
long as the individual part icipant*' experienced at least initial success/} ' . / 

Several of the projects suiareyed w6re concerhed*; primarily with minority , 
groups. Disadvantaged American, Indians in an appredticeship center increas'ed ' 
their annual income, worked more weeks p^ year and received higher hourly wages 
aa^a result of training. .Choctaw adult education programs led many, adult partici- 
pants not only to eighth grade equivalency, high school equivalency, college' en- 
trance'and better 'jobs, but 'also to greater voter registratioq arid thus to 'ex- 
panded social roles. The basi(Kyeducat;ion eoiq>onent of several jnanpower prograsqs 
app^^ftred bp have ^d significant positive en^loyment and earnings impacts which 
weye particularly dramatic >^hen they freed technically skilled immigrants fronJ: ' 
coinmuriication handicaps. Although* a- txaininjg^ program f6r Negrii women clerical 
workers produced' only .minimal imprxTvemeQt' .in reading and language scored, job 
upgrading and ^r^ater job stfbilit^ were doted. Minority' participants' itt a 
junior collage remedial prograip for 1iigh-risk students achieved .higher grade 
point averages 'than the majority enroll^es^ % ^ " * , ' ' \ 

Adult -ecTucation. programs '^'or imnates of penal institutions haye prolifer- 
ated during the last ten year's in an a^t^tdpt'to attack the problem of '^reciciivism 
and .to rehabilitgte*'ahd prepare those incarcerated, for eventual release. 'It 
appeared from the survey that first* tenders were, mo ne likely to enroll and reqiajtn* 
in , basic education pr'oglrams but that parole^violafiets joade the greatest achieve-' 
ment gains, ^with malti-termers Achieving the smallest- gains. A women's reforma- 



tory Right -tfo-Read program, Employing a system o.f awards and bonuses 'for 
attendancie. and achl^v^ent^ resulted iurone grade le^eL average increase 
-.after a little more than 67. hdurs\of instruction. Ohejiundred fifty*-five 
Vlorida inmat^a averaged *>t 1.5, ^rade level increment eyex^ 7h months, with 
advanced students (gra&es 8 tlurpugK. 12) makifig the greatest gains^^.Th^ 
^ most 'succes'sful-, program at. the Draper Correctionail ^Center enployed.the 
intermediate * per cep1:u^l Development Laboratories, system together with a 
JPerceptoScope: after' 40 hours d|* instruction, ^tudeuts gained 2.5 grade ^ 
levels, compared to a 1.1 'grade level gain f or noh-participapts. * At the 
same , institution, pixly 25% .of the inmates' who passed. the (JE3J examination 
rdcldiVatedC roUowing^ release, N^w Yp^k City jall^ itimates> trained* on. / 
IBM data-processing* machines ^nd* given counseling service's;^ performed 
, better on theii:* jobs and achieved .better social adjustmdiit and lower recidi- 
vism rates than did those not participating in the program, /jt may be con- 
cluded f rofn such findings that education anji' training are rehabilitative^ 
when they are part of a* systetaatic approach, to human .development . 

In summary, it can be said that some bs^ic questions concerning' adult 
' education- -whfiit kind 3f teachers, .teachj.ng what kind' of students with what 
kind of content at what level of con5>lexity in what teaching style--have as 
yet not been definitively apswered. Although many of th^ programs surveyed 
.appe'ared to have resulted in devising more workable' strategies and, in 
achieving mote viab^le results, test .scores by ^nd large were not permanently 
altered by compensatory intervention.. Disadvantaged students xisually per-t 
formed poprly even, in special prograips, 'perhaps, in part due to the inability , 
to remove such students from.^ondltions antithetical to academic development 
as well as to tjje basic relationshif) of education with status, attitudes and 
ValjieB.' while, prb^f ess ionals feel that educatioij 'should be a goal in itself-- 
a means o£ oy.,erc6ming?'Social starYation"--not diminished by its 'failure to 
produce income, ^inarly of the evaluations surveyed adopted a univariate cri- 
'terion of success-t economic inp^r^rvemetit . ^Perhaps the struggle to overcome 
a' great cluster of , educational, personal-social and vocational handicaps is 
sp gargautuaij^ and^ so complex that i£L longer period 6f treatment is jcequired; 
/Short? run exposure to coiH)epsatory education^ appeared to l^ave been of ques- 
tioqabje value. Moredver, although income iiltreases were noted {or many* 
dis'advantaged participants, these increases were generally only from deep 
poverty to its upper margins. Nevertheless, if adult basic education leads 
Vtp personal satisfaction, future possibilities of enrichment and more respon- 
sible- and produtrtive citizenship, it ca^ still be regarded as "supcessful." 
Future evaluations' of specific adult education ^rograi^s, if they are to pro- 
vide some insight intp adult learning, would be more meaningfuT if they con- 
sider, t-he' modalities, experiential' background 'and motivations of thfe learners 
if objectives and priorities are more specif ically delineated, andHLf record- 
keeping is more comp^lete, exact add con^rehensive. (See Appendix C.) Only 
then can a'dult education programs be scientifically a6 well as realistically 
appraised. - . * . * . 
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Adair, J, B. (Ed.). Adult Basic Education, Priorities and Potential . NorthT 
Carolina University, Raleigh, State University Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, September, 1969 • 

A conference ireport dealing with the roles and objectives of ABE 
in manpower dev.elopment ; educational personnel and technology; educational' 
innovation;- special problems in teaching disadvantaged adults. 
* » ' 

Adult Basic Educ>atl6n Pilot Project ^ June, 1969-. 

A project organized by the Texas Extensions Division of Texas Univer- 
sity for at least 200 undereducated adults, to evaluate materials and 
teaching techniques in actual classroom use, develop a student record and 
progress chart for reporting and evaluation, explore student placement and 
identify means' of recruiting students. 

Alabama University, Institute of Higher Education Research and Services. Rural 
* Junior College Development Consortium: *A Cooperative Venture of Junior 
Colleges in Alabama and Mississippi. Progress Report/1970-1973 > 1973. 

A description of the rural junior college development consortium, 
formed to help the six participating rural junior colleges improve the 
, delivery of educational services to low- income students ^nd the rural 
comonunity, and of the acHievements resulting from the cooperative artan; 
ment' in eaph of the participating institutions. 

* Allegany County Board bf Education. Typing as a Motiyatlotfal Factor and 

Instructional Process in Educating Undereducated Adults in the T^jj^County 
Region of Western Appalachian Maryland. Final Report . 
June,- 1970. 

A project to develop an innovative system to recruit, j^tivate and 
retain the undereducated adult in the Western Maryland rej^on of Appalachia 
resulted in the finding that world-of-work skills did prove any more 
adequate than regular ABE if instructional time was s^M.lar (100 houts). 
However, Jjhe electric typewriter did provide an ego^^ilding device and 
rationale for attending clasjses. 





Alschuler, Alfred and others. Achievement MotiyatjUfo Development Project . 
Interim Report . Howard Unive^rsity, Cambridg&<^ Massachusetts, February, 

1969. ' \ ' . / 

An attenq>t to discot^er what speci^irc iSiethods of arousing motivation 
are most effective for^ particular groups and to prepare instructional 
matferfals -which wilL make the prototype achievement motivation course 
and motivatibnal climates available to a wider number of educators. 
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American Institute for Research in BeSavloral-Scieuces. Sitfaner Upward Bound , 
Terre Haute,' Indiana. Secondary Program in Cotnpensatory Education . Palo 

Alto, Califprnia, 1969. ' . , * ^ ^ 7^ : * 

. ' 'A description of the summer 'Upward Bound program in Terre' Haute, 
IJidiana. , Students, stayed in the progr^ fo^ three conseoutive summers 
.and Were instructed in language arts,* mathematics, study methclds and 
techniqiies", and perceptual skills in-order to encourage them to pursue 
^ . 'a college education or post-secondary school training, 

Anderson, Darrell and John' A.' Niemi. Adult Educatldn and the' Disadvantaged 
' ^ < Adult . ,KRIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education^r Syracuse, New York, 

; April, 1969. ' * ^ ' ' I 

Examines the role of education: in. altering the personal and social 
1 characteristics af disadvantaged adults, based on research teports Of 

' * remedial', adult educational programs. • 

» . * t» ' 

' , » I' ' 

Antioch College.' Thg AnTioch New Directions Program . Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
Xp^l^ 1970\ ^ \ 

^ Describes plans . to admit SO*low-incbme minority working class s.tud^ 
\- , 'each year, beginning in 1971, and to provide academic, p^sonal and fina 

cial supportive services.-' ' . . - / * ' 

Associates for Research. A Self-Help Program f6r. One Parent^ Households . 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May, 1971. ^ / ^ 

This two-year project providing an adult education and clerical 
training program to welfare mothers resulted in GED attainment, CivJ 
vice ratings and jobs superior to a control -group taking a conyentic 
secretarial training course. ' » ' . ^ 

Auerbach Corporation. An Impact Evaluation of tke ^Work Incentive (Wiwy- "grogfam . 
Vol. I, Major Conclusions and Findings; Vol. II, pkta Analysis am Findings . 
Final Report . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Sep^eiriier, 1972* / 

T This evaluation of the WIN program focused dn the characteristics and 
experiences of the enrollees hyefore, during, and After* their parZicipaticm 
in WIN, the degree to which tUey became economically self -sufficient, and 
th^ degree to which WIN contributed to that sel/f-suf f iciejicy , 

• Austin, John Jv and D. A. Sommerfield. An Evaluation of Vocatiopa/l Education 
' for Disadvantaged Youth . Muskegon Public Schbols, Michigan,/ 1967, ' 

The results of a study of two main groups of youth trainees and non- 
• trainees of the Mifskegon Area Skill Training^ Center for disadvantaged 
youth. The authors sfeek^to provide a mpdel/for measuring t^he effects of 
a program ^^ared tcj train disadvantaged yodth for enploymfent. 

Backer, Thomas E. Methods of Assessing the D'lgadvantaged in Manpower Programs ; 
A Review and Analysis. Final Report . Human Interaction/Research Institute, 
Los Angeles, November, 1972. ' / / ' 

* - This report attempts to draw together what is known about assessment 

techniques for potential use with the disadvantaged in manpower programs. 
Many traditional paper-and-pencil tests 'are of limited Aise because dis- 
advantaged persons do not have the reading skills', test wiseness or cul- 
tural esqperience necessary for valid and meaningiEul te^t performances. 
The report reviews the R&D efforts t6 devise 'as8essn(ent tools tailored 
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^ tp the special needs of the culturally disadvantaged manpower program 
ehroLlfee: some involve sighificant brfeaks from tradition, while others 
j^tailor the traditional format fcy nAidif ication of item content, test 
structure and direct ioias^ . ' 

• : — " ' • _ ' ■ ' 

^ Baker,' Keith, Steven HSb erf eld, John. Irwin, Marjorie Seashox^e^-and Donalcf . . ' 
LeoTEara". Summary Report: Project Newgate and Other JPr is on Educqtida 
, Programs , » 'Office of Economic Opportunity,* April, 1973. ^ 
/ * A coiq)arison of Project N^wgat^ and other prison' eduoation program^ 
preparing inmates (dur;ing their last. 1-2 yeara of . inoiftipQeration) for' 
^college while ;8till in prison by offering quality 'courses;.,' academic and 
therapeutic counseling, and individualized attentionj^ with Newgate/ ^)rd.- 
_ . > viding a post-release program. Moire Newgate partlbipants' tlian other^ 
program participants w.erfe employed or 'in school after release and' trore 
indicated job- stability; fewer Jfewgate participant's , reported drug ^or ' ^ v 
^* drinking problems following release*; more Uewgate participants continued 
their college educa'^tion. ' * ' ^' v ^ ^ - 

Baptlste, Hansom P., Jr. and Carmel^ta 0. Meindl. An Answer to a Challenge s * 
Innovatipn in University Curriculum , Indiana University,' South Bend, 
.1971.^ . . ^ i ' ' ' 

Discusses the development, implementation and evaluation of a first-, 
year action program at Indiana University, Sou{:h Bend^ designed to pre- 
,pare urban" peoplg for careers in education by ^raising their educational 
levels, providing them , with a set of skills and creating on-the-job. . 
, * training that would lead to full-time emjiloyment. , 

\, ' ' i • * * * 

Bard, Bernard. ''A Place to Start,*" Southern Education Report , Vol. 3, 

^No.^9, May,, 1968. , ^ ' ' : 

'Describes- the e fforts of tjie E^st Harlem Community and a New York 
, City philanthropist fo reopen "the East HaVlem Neighborhood Study Club, 
a storefront center providing study facilities, homework help and instruc- 
* tion in basic skills, ' • . \ V; 

Barnes,' H. and others. Hanpowfer Development and Training Act Outcomes Study ! 
> Final Repprt . ^ April, 1972. 

, -Describes and -analyzes dat£^ collected for a nation'al random .sample . » 
•of 5,167 individuals trained in 19^9 under the MDTA,' with' spec^Lal. enphasis' 
on th& changed they experienced in hourly wages, en5)lo3mient and* annual ^ 
incomes. » - ' * * 



Beasley, Mary Catherine. Evaluation and Final Report for Soul Xity Expand*ed -- ' 
An Experimental Demons t ration ProjecjL-fpr Adult InvoWement. Final Report . 
University of Alabama, University, Xlabama, October, 1972. ^ ~ V ' 

Evaluation of a tliree-year program to use the,4irprovjOTent-.ofc home^^ 
making skills among dlaadvantaged families as a focus for a multfidl'sjcipli- ' 
nary approac h to an adult basip. education program an?i ;caiicefned v/ith educa- 
tion, chJ^ld-rearing pattertis, improved HdmemSrikng skills, ..social accept-- 
ability, and employabl,lity. < • --Ji^ T • " ' - - • 

Beck, Bertram M» and' others. The Remedial Education Prograta. A Description 
of its Structure, Curriculum Design, Courses of Study and a Selected 
. Sample of Tested Teaphing Units . Columbia University, IJe^W York, Soplal 
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Work Research Center ,and Mobil izaj: ion for Yb.uth,^ Inc. /N^W* Yo^k, 1966 ^ *, . 
, ^ A description of a projgram t0 help Heighb6rho6d Youtli Corps trainees . 

overcome their deficiencies in English language gki^lls,' heading and* mathe- 
matics and' improye their, capacity for problem solving. fiuid self- instruction, 

Berea XJollege. Student ^Taught' Adult Basic Literacy Efforts . Berea, Kentucky, 
September,-, 197?. ^ • -.^ - 

Stud.ent-Taught Adult Basic Literacy Efforts^ (STABLE), a program Using 
. .college. students to teach basic edueatipnai" skills to adults in rural 
Appalachia,- provided tutoring in small groups, and *^in hoines, using ediica- 
\- tional TV. Bet\ieen August, 1971, and August, 1972^ th^ 30Q participants 
made significant progressi 60% of those studying, math advanced a year* 
'or more ddring the spring term; 13 participants passed the GED test; 5 "had 
been accepted by colleges and 4. were currently enrolled. 

Berman, Mark L. "Improving the Performance of Culturally Disadvantaged' Adulf 
Students,'' Educational Technology , Vol. 8, ^o. 20, October, 30, 1568, 
pp. 16-18. ; ,5'* . ^ ' 

This research dealt with young adult Yaqui Indian and Mexican-American 
fourth grade drop-outs in Arizona and the^ development of techniques to \ 
attract them back to the classroom setting and maintain their attendance ^ 
1^1 the educational programs, as well as with the development of a contin-*' 
gency system to shape better performaoQe, ' 

* - • ~' > 

Binsacca, Judy. Veterans Outreach: Suggestions £ot an Effective ^treach 

Program for Col3.eges . California Urilver^slty*, Los Angeles, West^ern Center 

for Veterans Programs, 1973. * ^ ^ * , . 

* Methods and techniques that haX^e been tried and found successful by J" 

a number of veterans* Upward Boun4 projects in thje outreach programs are 

provided in" this manual. - . ' ^ ^ . > \ 

Blaclcwell, »Paul Houston, Jr., Higher Education in Prison; A Study of the 

Impact of College Education Upon Selected' Inmates 6F Draper Correctional 
Cfenter, Elmore, Alabama . Ed.D. di&sertation, Auburn University, 1973. 

This study focused on the*in5)act of college upon, 28 student-inmates 
of Draper Correctional cTenter, Elmore, Alabama, aft.er bne year -of study. 
WhlLe there was a sigtiificant increase in the cognitive ability of student- 
inmates- -froin a pre- test gra^de level mean of 10.19- to a post-test mean of 
11.26 on the ^^alifornia Achievement Test--there was no significant change 
in th'eir intellectual orientation and disposition. * '\ / 

Blankenburg, Richard. Step-Upl A Final Report .. San Diego Community College, 
California, JuiieV19Z2. . ' , - " 

V Ten ^loyers itr the, San Diego area participated in;. an ABE prbgram 

for educationally disadvantaged ^employees by providing for on-site facili- 
ties and Released time. Both unemployed lind und'eremployed' adults experi-. 
; enped educational and economic success as a result^ of the project .* 

Bllime, Paul Rountree. ' An Svaluatidn of Iiistitutlpnal'Vocatlonar Training 

" Received by American Ihdians Through the Mugkogeey Oklahoma Area Office ' 
pf the Bureau of Indian Affairs -. * Ubpublished doctoral ;dissertatidn, * 
Oklahoma'State University, Stillwater, May, 196^. , - ^ ^ ' * • . 

'A ptudy of 672 Indiana who r^p^ived training 'from the Muskpge.e office 
between 1958 and 1966. Of the 22pi ti^ain^ees frxnn whom pbst-tesfcVdata' 



" were'obt^iaea, .findings tndicatecf that'-ireceipt and •con5)let:ion of training, 
^ resulted ^n a $1,929 average annual income increase, *vhile 'the av'erage 

andual increase -in ^nployment Vas -3% month-s. tftje social benefit-qost 

ratio was v2. 39.. • " . - 



Bobrow, ^Witrfaixir TkP^xaminatidn/cff'^tBe .F^dera ColIe^V Work- Study Program at 
'* Monterey Petfinsula ^College ; Master.^6< thesis., th'e Mohtferev Institute of 
' Foreign Studied, 1974* ' , - . * - ' 

• An evaluation of the work- study ^program at, Monterey Peninsula College 

revealed th^at the wotk-study stud^nts5bfelt^ they were gaining skills and 




iming , 

supgly bf jpan^^oyer for business 
• and 'industry • ^ . / / . ^ . * ' ' \ 

- * ' . 'A:.- . '.I \ ' ^ 

,Bolino; August C. Occupational Edudatlon as' a? Source'.of \Economic Growth . 

Catholic Univ'^rsity. of America, Washington^ -D. iC * , ^^partment of • 
Economics, November,. 1972. ^ ^ * * . ' v , ^ , * 

A report tracing the development "ot dccup^ftipnal' education and 
recomputing labor productivity by adSing^ in* adult education,> adult voca- * 
tional education, appTentipeshi|)s, correspondedc^ schools. Federal training 
programs, on-the-job , training, private^,business schofxLsv and special schools 

*Borus, M. E, and W. R. Tash. ' Measuring fche ImpagJ: of Hdopower Programs . Ann 
Arbor, ifichigan;' ^ Institute of Labor* and ^Industtlal Rj^latlbnsV 197*v 

A critical look ajt th'e^ ^designs fqr>^'aluatl<>xi ptogiaim performance, 
in the area o^ manpower training^.' Stresses, tlie need to 'use more than a . 
"univariate" criterio^ of success. ,^ ' ^ ^. -^J ' * ' , . 

Bowlby,^ Roger L. and ..William A* ..Schrive?. ^ "Non-Wage Benefits of Vocational 

Training:, Emplojability a^id Mobility," Ihdustrial and>L£i^o3>^Relat iods . 
Review ^. Vol, 23', .July, ^97X),; pp. 500- 5d9.;. > ^ / -' -"T, / * ' 

Results 6f a'study of two groups,- on^- of which, hadirec^vdd' Tennessee 
Area Vocational-Technifcal. schodti' tiraiining, ' th^ other* having received no 
training .beyond hl^ ^ch^ol,. ,Tfier vocaftionally t^^ained.workjer^ fhact higher ^ 
. mean l^bor-force particl^attioti^rat;es,. lower meart unemployment ratesy and 
higher mean oc'cVpatipnal^tdobil'ity 'ratek* ' , "^'.^ . . • ' . ' 

*Boyd, Wiltie E. ]i^^Sumroary' and.Bv^uatjon Public gerylce 'Careers: IPlan "B" 
. ^- \ (j^SG-B) , ^PffJcToFll^rci^ 

• An analysis of l}7 proiecfc^V^Public Servic B (PSC-B), 

' designed to'^^tliiulate ^^6pjafa$nt ' employment .Oppbrtauitles" for"*he disadvan- 
\ , taged kcid .to 'upgtade. existing i^w-gaid ^yo itf kg§ncies receiving * 

• fe^ertfl, grants -inVald. 




,*Conipr'eh endive sumnaaViteS, of 16 f es'e^rch' prdj ects in the mant)ower area, 
r Critical^ evafuation as well as\ descriptive JLnYorm^'t^.on ,on each prb^ect '. 



BrovnS, Roy D. '^Grooming Unemployables for Productive Life,** Aiqerican Vocational 
, Journal , Vol. 45, Harch, 1970, pp. 53-55. 

A description of ••hard-hitting technique^" usecfevln the miTA program 
' at the'Sifceston, Missouri Public Schools, aime^' particularly at ttfe unmoti- 

* ' vated student , r % * • ; . ' 

* : ; * ' V ' » <.. 

^uefti^yentura, Angeles. t^ollow-Up Study of MDTA E & D^Project Condu^cteq .by the * 
Michigan Catholic Conference, Lansinj^ ,.^>la!:ch. 19'67 . \ 
\ This program clearly demonstrated t-hat 155''disadv^ntage^^>ersQns ^ 
could be effectively trained af{^ placed in occupations through a compre-' 
hensive treatment approach- that included basiCc education, -vQcational * 
^ training, cultural orientation and intensive counsfeling. '/ 

Cain, Glen 'C. Benefit/Coet Estimates>.£or Job <;prps. >' Discussion Papers . \* 
Wiscb'nsin ijfniversit^, Madison, Inst^.tute/for Research/on Poverty, 
'September, 1967; ; " . ' ' ;* 

A^ review of benefits^^to Job C^rps trainees, measured by the educaticiial 
gains achieved'in conjunction i>d.th education and life time earnings,; and .\ 
by a comparl90tt of wages earned hy ex-Corpsmen with those of a comparabl(^ 
group of youth witi> no Job CorpTs experience. - ' ^ 

* • . - ».'^ . • . 

Cairns, George F., Jr. gvaluatiph of the Youth-Ti^toring-Y^uth Project, Summer , 
1971 . 'Atlanta Public Schogls^ Geotgia, Research and Development Report,*' 

• ^ Vol. 5.,^ No: 9, ^197t. ^ ' . ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ \ ^ 

Au' evaluation of a project conducted in the ^summer of 19/1 in thQ 
Atlanta /Public School System, directed toWara attitude^ change of undeir- 
achieiving higfi* school :and , elementary -school sfcydents and toward change 
in basic^ ^language study E?kdlls of these pupils by using the. Youth-Tutoting- 
Youth (YTY) model. Students were tutored' for one hour each morning for 
ten' week's 'in reading "and writing skills and for a second hour in mathematics 
, skills^ Pre-post testing of both tutors. and tutee^ indicated -that both the 
^Jtutors and tutees gained valuable reading sfcills;^ some tutors gained" as much 
as three years in reading skills. * * 

' * I *\ 

California State Department o;£ Education. Adult Basic Education in California . 
Progress Report s Sacraniento, 1970. 

A description of A^E programs in 64 California school districts* and 
a qualitative evaluation of ten representative o^ies which enrolled about * 
7",500 adults' during 19^7-68. Training led to increased participation in 
voting, employment, pj^omotion, removal from welfare, entrance into GED 
programs and the receipt of citizenship papers. ^ 

"Career Educatior^ Equipping Students for the World of Work,'' Nation's Schools ,' 
• Vol. 88, December, W71, pp. 35-48.' ' ' , 

"What has ^traditionally been kn9wn as vocational education is n9W 
becoming career education, and this special section explores the educa- 
. ' tional changes at the secondary and postrsecondary levels necessary to' 
make this transition. " r * ' 

Centanni, Frederick, A. Task and Skill Analysis; A Met^hodology of Curricula 
Development for the Disadvantaged . Sylvania Electronic Systems, Waltham, 
Massachusetts, 1970. • . 

A document out fining training and educational problems confronting 



4 ' . 

the trainee in private , business and industry and r ecoimnend In g^a methodology 
which can be used to develop the , triining/jaducatiojn a{?]p^oach. ^'^^ • 

Child Development Sel^vices Bureau (DHEW/OCD) . Career PXaqping and yrdgressiop. 
' * for a, Child gevelopment Center > Washington, D. C,, 1973. ^ 
. ^ ' Described ^in this manual is a plan for the development and advance- 
ment of .Head Start Program assistants "through a sequence.'of career: pro- 
" gressiom steps, with emphasis, on groupings of tasks:, dnd course work for 
each 'level. , . , . * < 

. . --- ^ - . : \ ■ . . • . ' f^ - 

City University of Nev York, -Research and Evaluation .Unit for Special Programs,' 
The CQlleg.e Discovery Program; A Synthesis of Research . Harch, 1969. * * 

• • The first year of the CDP proved its feasibility: * minor ity "group 
enrollment was about 80% of the totaj. CDP population, ;whlle fewer than 
^ 20% of, -regular students were from, comparable deprived \groups. Of the 

first two entering classes, 202* CDP students obtained their degrees at ' ' 
r\ community colleges;, -178. eventually went ,on to sfenior colleges. 

Coh^en, Bonnie R. and Ann H. Yonkers. Evaluations, of the War on^,Poverty 

Education- Progr;ams . Resource Management Corporation,- Beth^sda> Maryland^ 
^March, 1969. ' . 

OEO-sponsored^ adult basic education programs are comf)ared with HEW- 
. sponsored pi^ograms: , GEO programs were more expensive and; more ^ employment- 
^ orlentedli The colleg^ admission and retention rates among' Upward Bound 
enroll.ees indicated marked program* success. * ^ . * ! ' 

« ' * * • % » 

qoie, James' L. The Application of Comput,er Technology to the Insfcructiori of , 

Undereducated Adults^ .Finad Report . North Carolina Stat-e Up^versity, ' % 
Raleigh, Adult Learning Center< October,. 1971. ' - . * 

An invest igat ion of the use of cdmputers in instruction revealed < that 
ABE students found the*' complexities of Computer Assisted Instruction ,(CA I)... 
and Computer Mabaged Instruetion ('CMI) difritult to toaster and prone to %^ 
produce anxiety.- , . . J ' 

» ' • • * " ' 

College Entrance Examination ^oard; College ^Choices of Outstanding Blacjc . | 
Students, in Project Opportunity . Research and Evaluation ^Report No. 1972-6, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1972. - , ^, ^ ' 

This .report of Project Opportunity, a guidance project which seeks to 
encourage greater numbers^ of minor ity/poveytty students in the South to 
"enter post -secondary institutions^ found a strong relationship 'between, 
' Scholastic Apt itufle -Test (SAT) scores'and the -type, o^ college chosen: 
integrated colleges* were the overwhelming' choice of superior black students. . 

College Entrance Examinatiod Board. Post "^Secondary Enrollment Patterns of 
^ Group III Project ^Opportunity Students . Research and Evaluation Report 
^ No. 1972-5, Atlantay Georgia, 1&72^./ . * ' \. . ' , ' 

This report concerns 411 students, participants In *Project>Opportunity,'': 
who complected high school In 1^72 at 11 'centers in the, .South.* About threes 
fourths of these students entered a post'*-ltigh school^ inatituticTn, although 
a greit majority 'came from a minority and/or poverty background, thus demon- 
strating thaf. an intens'lve guidance program focusing on a selected, groug -<yf 
. ^ young people can produce* Vofthwhile* results. , . * * . 




Coiaptroller General of the 0. S. Effectiveness and Administration of the ' 
Collbran Job Corps Civilian .Conservation Center . Collbran, polorado, 
October; 1969.. . - , 

This report 6i the effectiveness* and administration of the Collbran 
; Jcb Corps Civilian Conservation Center includes Vn evaluation of the basic 
education component. From a total enrollment of 94 corpsmlSn, 60 ware 
graduated^- tut of these only 13 had acquired^ the 7. '5 grade reading level 
I and mathematics achievemenc^oals. " * ' » • 

Con^fcroller jGenetal of-^the U. Is. Effectiveness and Administration of the ' 
• t , Eight Canyon Jjyb Corps' Civilian Conservation Center . Mescalero, New 
Mexico^ June/^r969> ~] ' ^ • ^ ' 

* / Thi's'jjCport of the effectiveness and administration of the Eight 
Canyon 'J^jCorps^Qiyilian Conservation Center , includes an evaluatiori ' 
:adetaic. training coiiq)onent of the program. The 176 cotpsmen 
:ered ^he program reading at the second^rade level had advanced, 
average gr^de level of 3^5 at the^time of the revie.w. 




Geneifal 'of the tj. .S. Ef fec£iven^j^ and' Administration of tl^ e 
^Kilmer Job C6rp.s Center , for .Men ^ Ed^ison, New Jersey, September, 1969 • 
This report of ther effectiveness and' administration of the Kilmer 
Job Corps Center fbr Men included ^n evaluation of the basic education , ^ 
componej;^t which shbwed an avefrage 'Stanf o3?d Achievement Test reading 
improvement for March, 1968 graduatei^of ^47 and a mathematics inq)rove- 
ment'of^ .39. ' * t * ^ ' ^' . 

Conpti^oller General of the U.jS. E£f e&tiVengsB and Administration of the 
, Wellfleet Job Corps Clviliail Conservation Center . South Wellfleet, 
" Massachusetts, June, 1969. > ' ^ • / ^ , . 

/ * ^' This report of the ef fect'i'^^eness'and administration of the Wellflfeet 

Job Corps Civilian "Conservation Centfer includ*f an evaluation of the ba^ic 
. * education component. Instructed for two hours each day and after an aver- 
age number of 231 days, 129 coirpsmeo improved an average of 2.0 grade 
levels in reading;' with two hours* daij.y inst?ructi<3d in math. 111 porpsmen 
improved, an average of»5.3 g'radfe lev.els irf math af tfer '251 hours. The 
degree to which .gains wet e achieved" was-' generally related to thie lerig'th 
of time corpsmen stayed at the Center. ; » * 

ConiptJt^oller General^of tbe U/S. Oppbrtunities fbr Improving -Federally Assisted 
' Manpower Programs ^[dentified as a Result of Review in the Atlanta/ Georgia 

. Area. Rep6rt to -the Congress ,. Washington, 6. C, January, 1972. 

All 1970 federal manpower programs in the Atlanta area were eyaluated, 
with eiq>hasis on outreach, eliglbilitiy, ' identification of need,s and abili- 
ties^ and screeniiig for course assignment. * •/ ' ji^ 

Go!)q>troller General of the U. S. Opportunities for Improving the* Institutional 
Manpower' Training Program in South Carolina. > Report to the Congress .' 
.Washington, D. C.t 197,2. • . • 

:An ass'essmetut of ^ institutional manpower training in South Carolina v 
\ ^ conducted, at two skill centers, 10 state instruct ionsj. centers and ^t* 

public and private l^aciltti€i.s- throughout the"*state.* About 72% of 9,800. • 
trainees 'graduated' fllQd. aboUt 777# of the graduates Were' employed.-' ^ 
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^ r ' C0fflpt r to,ll:€irt 3ene r a i \ of th e iJ:r ^. " ^Frx^tirems^Tyf ^ttig tJpvard^ Pi 

Prep^ging Dt^dv^taggci^"^^^ for a Post- Secondary Education. 

/ ' to the Con'^ress > Washington, D. March, 1974. ^ ' 

* Th^ General, Accounting .Office" reviewed fifteen Upward' Bound projeqts. 
in Aijzpna, CaLiforqia, , Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, Ne\/ada, New 
Hampshire, '^ode Island and Vermont. Although the program might be moti- 
vating students to enroll in college, the available data indicated that 
it apparently had not achieved its goal of equipp^Lng students with the 
academic skills and motivation necessary for success in college. 

Connolly, John ^^^%Careerpi A Challenge to'Adult Education,*" Adult 

, Leadership , V<^^^, ,6i'J)^^ 1972, pp, 6,' 187-8. 

. * Describes a piraprofessional training prograia for the disadvantaged, 

Connor, Thoma^l. ' Prin6e Edward Island Newstart's ^Comprehensive, Manpower 
, . DeveloD^iPt System . Prijice Edward Isl'and,Newstart, Inc, Montauge, 

— ^ Febrifa#<; 1971. A ' - ^ 

An outline of • News tart 's approach to new methods of helping disadvan- 
taged people gain employment'. The ABE, component' was '.designed to ^llow.any 
•recruit to. enter at any level from illiteracy and proceed^ in the prog^fUrr 
at Ijis own pace to whatever level 'he may achieve up to grade 10^ " * 

Cory, Genevieve Hansen. The Relationship Between. Televised Instruction and « 
' ' Cogfiitive Performance, Attitude Change, and Self-^^ported Behavior Change 
la Sub-Gr^ps with Varying Backgrounds and Characteristics . Thesis 3iib- 
•smitted^ to Stanford University, 1972. . - . *' * - ^ 

• Six groups of disadvantaged, un^saployed adult s^, in vocational training 
centers were measured 'for cognitive ,p^*formance gains, attitude and self- 
reported behavior change after 16 half-hJ|*^XV programs, followed by 
^ discussions in consumer, information./ General conclusions: *^1) community 
colleges can serve fh^ disadvantaged using open-circuit TV; (2) televised 
5 instruction is acceptable to the disadvantaged; (3) courses should be 

short . • , 1 ' ' ^ ' 

Co^tello, Mary. "Education for- Jobs'," Editor j,al R^e^^rch Reports , Vol. 3, 
. No. 17, 1971, pp. .845-62. ^ ^ 

Contents; education and changing jot> market; ..academic vs. occupa- 
tional^^ instruction; new directions ip career education; federal testing 
of proposals in career education. , ^ . ^ - - 



Cox, Robert P. A Study to Determine the Educational Interests of Adults in 
' ' \ Sioux City, loWa Who Did Not Conplete High School . E^.D. thesis. South 

Dakota University, 'Vermillion, Department of ffecorfSary Education, August, 

1965. ' ; • 

* X 

, A study to lo<;at;e Sioux City adults who had not completed high scjiool 
Ik and to relate their educational, interests to the programming of adult 

education activities. ^The major mot iyatioa ^br adult education participa-' 
*^ ^ tion was to improve employment opportunities'. , ' ' ' • 

Coyle, H. F. and ofehers.. Project Total^-To Teach ^AU..^ An lnquir^;^^:jtpto the 

Development of a Mrjli^ for Jdentifying Unmet Needs 'in Urban Post Secondary 
Educational Offering^'. ^Final Report . Akrp?! University, Ohio, Center for 
Urban Studies, December,- 1973. ' . ' 

An attempt |:o develop a generalized model* for analyzing utban adult 
• ^ ' . - ' 
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Oducat^ional needs^^^^jaiXu' p^^^ eiphasiS'*. on* the needs of the disadvan- 

faged. An ati^lysis of data collect*ed during the 1973 winter -'Spring Session 
f^und that the disadvantaged participat^d^^ss than the nondfs^advantaged 
in, adult educati-on courses and generally utilized job related programs. * 

Curry, Robert L. Adult Llteracy---Progr'.es$ jtnd Problems . ITatiotial Reading p 
^^.^ ^ , Cfonf eren^e, December, ,^1:966.. ' - , . . ^ ^ 

piscusses^ the problems connected with the elimination of illiteracy 
in the Unifed States, ^'ast efforts to raise literacy levels are. reviewed. 

^ ' ^ , ' . . . * 

^ Dauzat, Sam V,, Joaim Dauzat and. Loy HedgepaCh, A^tudy.of .the Achievenrent 
► Level Criteria for Nonveteran Adult Students' Eligtbility for Taking 
^v^' . the Test of General Educational Development in Louisiana , Louisiana^ = 
State Department of ESucation^, FuNetin No^ ^267^ 1974, 

A study'to determine whether t\e 13.(3r ovprall achievement I'evel (with 
n'o score below 12.0) on high school E^el achievement tests is an appropriate 
criterion for spreening adult studentsSa^ing to take the GED test. It was 
found that sample senior students in Louisiana secpndary schools did not 
meet the' criteria for GED? testing in any cate^ry and that a GED diploma- 
should, therefore, not be. considered sub-scandjnrd but "rather should. vou\:h 
foi; the^acadeinic excellence of the GED ^gryduate> . • ; 

Decker, Floyd A. and others. Municipal Gbvetnment Efforts to Prbvide Career 
Employment Opportunities for the Disadvantaged . - National^eague of 
. Cities,' Washington, D, C, Department of Urban Studies, December, 1969. 

A study., conducted in Dayton, Detroit, •El Paso, ,lJew'York, San ' 
Francisco and Washington, D. C, invest igatihjg efforts to create municipal' 
career employment and' training opportunities for tho^e who cannot meet. 
. .traditional entrance reqtiirements*. * Most supervisors and other employers 
ei^pr^ssed satisfaction with trainee a^titqjd^s and performance. * ' 

-.. ♦ 

peCrow, Rog'err *'ilew Learning f or , Older Americans: An Overview of National ' , 
Effort\'' A report prepared for the Adult Education Association, in 
Behavior Today ,. Vol. 6, ^o. l6^ April 21, 1975. • • ' 

Kany schools provide basic* education^ 4)ut few older adults receive 
help, though literacy problems are conc^ntra^d in the older generation, 
DeCrow suggests ^experiments * to build^ leatnliig into all services far 
people; fuller use of informal adult education ^genc/es; informatic 
sharing services, research and development (especially. in projects fot ^ 
. the reading handicapped' and the disadvantaged); national priority planning 
to 'sustain a large, emerging educit ion movement; and engaglTnjg mor/ oldet 
peop Id themselves as volunt^'ers^ and leaders in learning. , 
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*«i)elgiorno, Joseph E, School for Out-df-School Youth," Personnel and 
Guidance Journal > Vol. 48, No. 5, January,' 1970, pp. 394-96. 

Describes the Oceanside, New York Technical School to assist alienated 
1^ youtif in achieving f inane iaT and .emotional independence. A number of the 
students earned'GED diplomas, some earned regular l^igh school diplomas dnd 
many obtained jobs, but the most important * result was* the clearly visible 
I • change, in the lives of ""many enrolleers* They developed' a wi^ to succeed^ 
Nand confidence in their ability to do* so.' Anti-social attitud^rf wer^ 
modified, and considerable improvement in appearances was effected. 
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' D. ^a3cLtJLnl s / Emegt and Ruth Demartlnls. 'Tha Disadvantaged ^Adulfc .and 

Continuing Education, " Journal of Continuing Education an5 Training , 
Vol. 2, No. Iv August, 1972, pp. 1, 23-7. ^ . . ' 

Desctibes the need for more effective counseling and specialized 
. . educational programs in order to alter the' personal and social charac- 

• teristics of the disadvantaged adult. ' ^ * »• 

Dejjroit University, Center for Continuing Education Research. ' Tleport.on a 
Basic Adult Education Demonstration Program . Detroit: Wayne County 
bureau of Social Aid, Work Experience Program^ 1965. . . * 

^ ^ A comparison of - the Initial Teaching Alphabet (i/t/a) program and 

a Traditional. ^Orthography (t.o.) method showed 'that i/t/a facilitates 

• the teaching of 'reading to illiterate adults, while t\o serves better 

• for those'with pre-instruction achievement levels of 4th grade' or 
higher. • a . ' . 

Devlin, Laurence Errol. Partipipation in Adult Education and Occupational ' 
Mobility . Ph.D. dissertation-* University of Chicago, Department*of 
Education, September, 197,0. 

An inquiry which stresses, the positive relationship between*partici- 
pation in adult education and occupational mobility and tJrhich notes that 
such participation also- contributes to the allocation of talent on the 
basis of ability. , . 

■'•Dick, Walter. An Overview of Computer-Assisted Instruction for Adult 

Educators . Tlorida State University, Tallahassee, Computer-Assisted 
. Instruction (CAI) denter, Octob:gi, 1969. • ' " ' 

* . An intrpduction to" con^iiter-assisted instruction for pers^pns 

working in adult basic education,* including an evaluation of a tutorial 
CAI program and a discussion ^f CAI hardware and implementation.* 

Dickinson, Gary. Research Related to Adult Education Conducted at the * 
^ • University of British Columbia . British Columbia University, Vancouver, 
December, 1968. 

An annotated bibliography of University of British CoLuijjbia fese^trqh 
relating tb adult education, dealing with such topics as agricultural 
^ ^ extension, literacy education, community development, , leadership training, 
•evening classes and tfiedlir clientele, correspondence s'tudy, vdcational and 
technical education', ^igd differences in adult learning and educational 
* , methodology. , * * / • » ' * 

Dinges, Rodney F. The Effectiveness of 'a Tutor-Student (One-to-One) Methbd 

* of Teaching 'Rea4jLilg to Functionally Illiterate Inmates at the Illinois 
\ S^ate Penitentiary, Menard Branch, Menard, Illinois . American 3ar^ 

Association Commission. on Correctional Facilities and Services, American 
^Correctional Association- and Nart:ion*lAssoci,at ion' for Public Continuing . 
id A4ult Education, /Washington, D."'c\^ 1975. ^. 
. A monograph evaluating' a tuto^-student (one-to-one) teaching njethod 
with adult prisoner inmate^ showed that reading levels were significantly- 
increased af^er -50 one-hour lessons and that reading levels were further 
increased after ?5 additional hoiiirs of indiwduaiized ' instruction with 
flash card^.' ( ' * * ' / . . 
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Doeringer, Peter 'B. and Michael Piore. Internal Lal)6r Markets and Manpover * , 
* Analysfa . Lexington, l^ssachusetts: Heath Lekingtrori Books, 1971, 

; The long-run incre^pe in the average educational attainm.ent required 
for hiring pay not neces^^i^y reflect k change in job content but may 
rather indicate that edijcatipn is used as a device to select a group of 
people W]io are thought to possess' a common set of attitudes and behavioral 
traits^. As educational attainment continues to rise, it will be necessary 
• K td increase edbcal:ional requirements in order to draw from the same^ stratum' 
of the labor market. ^ . * * - 

Doraish;*J. jlobert. A Study of the Effectiveness of ITV as a* Supplement to 
yace-to-Fac.e Teaching o£ Functional Illiterates v Ed.D. thesis, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1969. / ' : 

^ • Coiiq)ares an ABE progtaS using instrtictional television (ITV) - with 
similar pr^rams wi^out ITV. No significant diff erenceg' irr achievement, 
-gain were f^und, ' although younger adult illiterates, made>greater gains 
r than their older classmates. * ' . ' * * . 

Drake*, James Bob and Alice S. Morgan. A Career Decisiqn Making Model Utilising . 
Adult Basic Education and Counseling for the Under/Unemployed Adult and 
Family. Final Report . Department of Vocational and Adult Education, 
School of Education, Auburn Univers'ity,*' Auburn, Alabama, July, 1974'. 

This Huntsville, Alabama program was designed to help the disadvantaged 
adult (1) upgr^ide himself educationally, ^2) make a Realistic career decision, 
and (3) 'detenAne the best route to reach his selected career. Of a, tot^al 
of 4,690 adult learners served--some in a Learning Center,' others in a mobile 
unit instructional vaa--555 ABE enrollees passed the. GED test. 

Edgar, Thomas. Evaluation iu Adult Basic .Education; Heuristics of Adult- 
Education; Courses of S^udy for Professional Preparation of Educators . 
, , of Adults^ 'Colorado University, Boulder,- June^ 1970 < [ " 

Outlines a courses In evaluation techniques for teaqhefs.. lopic^s 
, \ include: . (L) the. meaning* of 'ev^lu^tion in i^;^(2) the relationship 
between objectives, teaching and eyuluation;' (3) examinations* based on 
teaching- learning units; (4) utilization of istandardjLz^'d instruments; 
(fi) comments on methodology and media; (6) '9tudejit projects, pr'actipums 
and field experienc^; ^(T) a design for supervision, critique and evaluation ^ . 
' ^ of practical field Experience. , , ^ '^r 

Educational 'Computer Corpoz?ation. SNAP/SMART II. ' Final "Report . Radnor, 

Pennsylvania, 'April, 1972. ^ . ' ' ' 

^ Trainees with low reading achievement (0 to 4th grade levels) \wefe , . 

recruited,' tested and selected for training in .auto mechanics, appliance ' , 
repair service, , heating services ancj,' electronics. A work •^siroulat;ion 
device^ the SMART simulatqr, was employed to help overcome the ^traditional " ' 
traij^ing program reliance on printed textbooks while concurrently teaching 
remedial reading and mathematics to' upgrade basic skills. 

Educational Project^,'*>3;nc These Things Have Worked- -Materials Drawn from ttfe 

-Experience of 'ItJpya^^^ 1966-67 . Washington, d. C.,'.1967. - 

^descriptfi^'^or i:ti^'::Slq)er'Xences of successful Upward .Bound Prdjects 
for ^disadvantagedf :h4gh sdt^ool students complied from the reports of the 
colleges and univet&±t>£^8 who conducted the projects. Coisments on language 
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^ as well as social studies , instruction and sociaL .fssu^s and the sciences. 

'Egerton, John. Hiphet Education for^High Risk Students . Southern Education 
Pqiindatipn, Atlanta, Geqrgla, April, 1968. * 

A suryey of efforts by colleges and universities to enroll high risk 
^students. Questionnaire responses from 18 institutions indicated the 
[ 'nature, extent, and variety of Approaches' and recruitment p'rocedutes of 
their programs. The report also includes descriptipns of ou^tStanding 
;rams. ' - ' ' * 



Egloif, Ma^jorie, The Neighborhood Youth Corps;' A Review of Research . 
' ^ " U. S% Departionent of Labor . Manpower Administration* • Washington, D. C: 

U. S. Government Printing-Office, ' 1970. 

This review consists of a summary and analysis of the NYC studies 
and a brief comment' on the^ individual programs « 

'* I ♦ • * • 

El Centre College. . Project Evaluation of El Centro/DAllas County Jail 
^ ' y Educat ipnal Program^ Texas Criminal Justice Council, Dallas, Texas,*' 

^ ' ' 1975.* . . ' , • , 

. * ]>espr4.bes an educational rehabilitation program in^lemented by 

El Ceritrp College, "Tfc offer college* level courses and counseling to 
shoi^t term county jail prisoners and to offer behavioral science ' 
* \^ courses to 'both student/ inmates ^nd pustodial pf^icers" in an effort 
^ ^ to reduce recidivism and improve' inmate/staff 'und'erstanding. Fastrak 

developmental courses--45 hours over a period of six weeks — were used 
• in math/ reading,' and writing instruction. 
) ' V 
^ ' EXlard, 'Charles' John.'. An Investigation ofythe Infilulence of^ the In-School 

> / Neighborhood Youth Corps on Employment and Earnings in" Houston, Texas . ^ 
Final Report . Ph.D'. dissertation', .Hcjfuston Ufiivex^stty, Department of 
.''Economics, April,, 1974. ^ - - ^ ^ , / 

\ ' , A stud^ investigating t-'iy^ post-high scfiool influence of . the In- 

' K Schopl HYG op the earning capacity^ of participants iri Hbust^n, Te^as. 

Amcffig the '.^conclusions : ' (1) NYC Jp^rticipation^does nptf iioap'roye the 
' ' 7) ,^ 'high ^schoql graduation rate; (2) 'th^ NYC inf }.uenoe' on pdst-^igh school " , 
Incbirie fs • questionable; ^(3) the'NYC influence op college^ attendance' 
/ and long-run incomfe prospects is quejs±ionable; .(i^) IJ^C , participation ' 

iienefits brac\a mor^ thap 'othof <ethnic* groups^ *(5) the 'school year * . *i 
, \, feegi^ent contributes more t9ward High ^school graduation than fch^^ siftnmer- ' 

" only segnv^nt; (6) income*gains tg^NYC ^*4rtidipapts do* not^'incrWase' witl^ 
tti^ length'. ot participation. ,^ * t \ ♦ \ 

" ' * . ' * * ' ' * • - ' ' -V / * , . 

Srwia> Kate-.;" "N,ew Career^,^' Amerioair Education , Vo|.. 4, May, 1968, pp^ 20-22. 
* / , A description of the' New Careers\prograto in'l^inston-Salem, North 

^ \ Q^rolina tp^preparer low income groups far skilled jobs relating*' to . 

• *' ' human services^, •• . ' * ' ' 

. ^ Oyster, George 'W. ^ Recrxjltiog' Disadvantaged Adults . Morehead^tate University, 
*' ' Appalachian Ajiult Education ,Center, Morehead, ^Kentucky, ,^y>., 1975^ 

' ,A guide which recognizes that unde^dbcatei^ adults need ' information . 

^nd Services to h^lp solvt prt)blem8,^.^^tfiat ,the public library -can meet * 
those need^s 'through *adjutftments*^in procedures and interagency cooperation, . 
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' and that tfte materials and services required for disadvantaged aHult s 
. V are-jiseful and useable for all adults. ' ^ ^ 

Palk, R. P. and others. The Prontier of Action; y New Careers^j£of the Poor , 
A Viable Concept .. -Minnesota University, Minneapolis, 1969, 

^ Deals with paraprof essional training fox. poverty adults in 
Minneapolis, Considers enrollees' mobility orientations, their 
effectiveness in social service agencies, the ^effect of, higher 
education on their liv.es and job performance, 

Peingold, S. Norman and others. Resources; Recommendations for Adult 
' Career Resources, SuppLemeat . B'nai B'rith Career ^nd Counseling . 

Services, Washington, D. C. , July, 1975. ' 

A con5)eudium of career materials that may be used in adult education 
courses to help the, interested adult student become more familiar with 
a wide range of careers. 

Per^soi!l,-John L. and others. A Survey of Adult Basic* Education in Missouri ^ 
1965-1969 . University of Mis sour i-CoJLumbia, College of Education, * 

.August, 1969. ' _ - ~v ^- 

^ Surveys^of the State Office of ABE and of local program pharact eristics 
^ as well as a"^f ollow-up* study of enrollees over age 25 with less than eight 
j years ^of schooling who terminated during 1967-68. 

Perguson, L. G. Multi-County Assessment of Adult Needs Project (MAP), Phase I , 
Survey of Adultis, Phase 11^ Business 'and Industry , McLetman Community 
College, VFaco, Texas, June, 1975* * ..^ ' " 

These two reports describe surveys ,and assess the^ felt and perceived 
needs and. interests relative to education and training of the adult popu- 
^ laj^lon„and of tJlfi— business community iti the fqur-county aFea surrounding 
Wafe), Texa'S. ' - - ' ^ \ ^ 

Plicker, Bernard. A School an4 Work Program in au Adult Manpower Setting for 
Potential Dropouts Needing Educational Redirection . New 'York; Center 
' for Urban Education, 1969. ' i /' ^ 

• * A»"description and evaluation of a cooperative school-worU project 
' 'conaucted^ in New' York;City Ci968-69) under MDTA. . 

PordiPolindatio^i, New, York, Greenleigh Associates, Inc., New York, and OEO, 
/Washington, D. G. A Pilot, Study of iAe Opportunities Industrialization 
* rCenter, Inc.* ^OIC) ojE -Pfalladalphia, Pedn^sylvania ^ AugusCT 1967. ] ' 

" ^ ^ ' T7?h-is i>ilot study examines administrative structures and functions, 
ptogranj components, participant characteristics, reIationsh;Lps with 
/-employers, enployment services, and. 4:he impact of the program's self- . 
V help philosophy .on fct^inees during -t^^iining and after placement.- 
* * ' *^ * ' * ^ / ' 

Prancift, Witliam V.; Jr. ."Prisoners Learn to Read for Beyfer Life 'on Outside,'^ 
Kansas City Times , Thursday, November 7, l^i74, p. i/l4. 

Describes a^beginning rea^ng program deve^prc by ^ University of 
MissOuri-'Kinsas Citf- reading speciali/st, in wh^y20 student inmates and 
20 tutor inmates atteinpt to. overcome functionapjiTO.literacy and enable 
thep to resSd, write IS^iters and prepare for life after release. 
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fr^eberg, K.. Develgian^:^;^ of Ev aluati^K^ Measures for Use with Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Enrollees , U. S. Depattment of Labor Contract No. 66-00-09. • 
Princeton, New Jersey! Educational Testltng Service, December, 1968. 

Describes the development of a set of evaluative measures specifi- 
cally tailored to disadvantaged blacks between fourth and sixth grade 
reading levels. High reliability ratings were found for most of the ^ 
13 tests. 

Preire, Paolo. Education for Critical Consciousness . The Seabury Press, 
New Vork,. 1973. ' 

This work, stressing humanism and the democratization of culture, 
identifies the political and economic roots of alienation and advocates 
that literacy training take into account the conditions which under- 
educated adults nust confront each day. 

Geeslin, Robert Hawk. The Field Test of a Material for Teaching Reading and 
the General Knowledge Area of Adult Basic Education: An Experimental 
and Descriptive Study . Ed.D. thesis, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, 1969. , 

^ field test of experimental multi-level ABE materials found no 
sigpificant . differences in student achievement from those using tradi- 
^^cional matjerials. Teachers, teacher-trainees and experts, however, 
tended to rate the experimental materials more favorably than any of. 
the traditional materials. ' ' ^ 

General Electric Company. Analysis of Seven Special Projects in Adult Basic 
Education. Final Report . Washington, D. C, November, 1969. 

Summarizes innovations in seven special ABE projects. Project - 
elements of national significance are idejitified and the project, settings 
are described. A framework for project review is offered, followed By 
conclusions and recommendations. Of special interest is the fielding, 
that the 'total cost per grade year per ABE enrollee was approximately 
$150 without a recruitment effort, compared with approximately $102 per - 
grade year, per enrollee with a recruitment effoA, , 

Geoffray,, Alice R. Secretarla,}. Tr^i^ing with Speech Improvement > An Experi - 
mental and Demonstration Project. y^Final Report .' Saint Mary'^ Dominican' 
College, New Orleans, LoujSfiana, f^66. ~ % 

i . . Ninety disadvantaged white an3 Negro female traii^ees, ages^ 18 to 44^i 

were giv^n 950 hours (over a 24-Wejek period) of instruction iipi»t?yping, * / 
.shorthand, business speech and ancillary courses. . The evaluation shewed 
that such training increased employability for almost all of the trainees: 
of the 86 who completed the course, 977* were eimloyed in business offices. 

George Washington University. Learning Abilities of Disadvantaged Adults . « 
Alexandria^" Virginia, Human Resources Research Office, March, 1969. 

*A summary of literature concerned with the learning abilities^^of 
disadvantaged adults, showed no defrnitive evidence ^to suggest that they 
have any less ability to learn than other adults. * ^ ^ 

Goldstein, Jon H. . The Effectiveness of Manpower Training Programs: A RevleV 
pf Research dn the Impact on the Poor> Studies in Public Welfare^ Paper 
No> 3 . Joint Economic ^Jommitt'ee, Washington, D. C, November, 1972."' 

^ Reviews the evidence on the impacl( that manpower training programs 
have hdd on the»earnings of the poor between 1963 and 1971. , • ^ 
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Gordon, Edpaind and Charles L^^Thoroas, Brief; A Study on Compensatory 
Cbltegiate Programs for Minority Group Youth , (jjoliimbia University, 
Wew York, Teachers College, 1969 ♦ , | / 

^Describes an,atten5>t to compile data ^on existing programs and 
establish a rapid i^onitoring system to disseoinkte relevant information 
to institutions engaged in or planning con^ensatory programs for minority 
group youth, as well as to assess the effectiveness of such programs and 
determine to what extent they have influenced the personal, social and 
academic adjustments of students. « . * ^ 

Gordon, Edmund W. and Doxey A. Wilkerson. Compensatory Education for the 



Disadvantaged, Programs and Practices--Preschoo|l through College 



College Entrance Examinatioti Board, New York, York, 1966. 

A description and directory of specific cotipensatory education 
programs, with analysis and critical evaluation. Subjects discuissed 
include the status of cotn)ensatory education, innovative programs and 
patterns, problems of evaluation, and guidelines for coaiucting com- 
pensatory programs, - ^ ' - " 

Gordon, Michael E., Richard D. Arvey, William C. Daffron,, Jr., an4 DeQnis 

L. Umberger, "Racial Differences in the Inpact of Mathematics -Training, ' 
at a Manpower Development Program," J'.qumal of Applied^ Psychology , . . 
Vol. 59, No. 3, June, 1974, pp. 253-58. ; , ' 

Describes the impact of mathematics instruction on the*measur.ed 
numerical coin)etence of ISO black and 83 white trainees. The California 
Achievement Test scores, a<lmini6tered at six-week intervals over a period- 
of six months, showed a( significant Race X Training, inter a<:t ion which 
indicated that whites -'profited more from thqi instruct^ion than did the 
blacks,^ These findings Jimp 1/ that racial differences in measured mathe- 
matlcal competence are not reduced by training," but may in'fact be . « 
increased. ' ' ' - * - 

■ • • ■• - ■ - 

Granick, Len and .Frederick Strodtbeck. An B\^aluation of the Youth Tutbring 

Youth Mod^l for In School Neighborhood Youth Corps . National, Cottmission; 
on Resources for^ Youth>^ Inc. , New York, New York, Qecember, 1972. 

Describes a fi,eld experiment in Chicago Washington^ D " C.^'to 
determine what ipnprovements occur in the* schoal^life^ o£ un4eraphieving. ! 
^ children ^hen the older of them (ages 14-17) are paid' a stipend ^to tutbr 
the youngef ones (ages 6-11) Result* indicated that- tutors and tutee^ 
achieved improved language skills, more positive self-image, and increased 
" in'terest in going to school. ' , ' ^ ^ ^ 

Greenleigh Associates, Inc. ^ Adult Basic ISducatioQ in Marylg^nd. An Analysis 
of ABE Program Efforts on the .State and Looal Leve^l . New York, April, 
197Q. . 

This field study found that (-1) only 3% of ecfucatibnally disadvan- , 
taged groups participated in ABE and'^less than 1/C* achieved an eighth 
grade level educatipn; (2) inconsistencies were noted between actual ' 
procedures and stated policies^ (3) the ABE *unit of the State Department, 
of Education was grossly understaffed; (4) ^unclear policy decisions/ntade 
innovation difficult; (5) local ABE programs vary widely due to Inadequate 
planning, commitment and direction. Twenty specific Tecommendations are 
made. * \ , ' 
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— = GrecnlQlgh Aa g oclateg, Inc , Educational Rehabilitation; Aa gv al i jati on of — ^ 

* the Adult Basic Education Program »of the State of Illinois , New York, 
1965. ^ ^ ' ' 

This study is th6 result of interviews with students, teachers, 
caseworkers, principals and head teachers in ABE programs in five 
counties of Illinois, Four of the 20 recommendakions: (1) local school 
systems should place high^riority on replacing evening programs yjXth ^ 
day programs; (2) local school personnel must carefully evaluate . the 
educational potential of ' ABE students and develop special classes for 
the retarded and for those with special learnitig problems; (3) specific 
criteria to assist in better teaching selection ar e, needed (4) all .new 
students should liave a physical examination (vision, hearing) before 
entering the ABE program. 

Gubins, Samuel. The Impact of Age and Education on the Effectiveness of 
- draining: A Benefit/Cost Analysis . Ph.D. thesis, Johns Hopkins 
University, Bal,timore, Maryland, 1970, 

Using a sample o f-trafne es from the Maryland State Enq)loyment 
. 'Services,, benefits and c6sts werei^computied and revealed th^t MDTA 
was economically efficl-ent and that there ,was significantly higher 
payoff for trainee^ with under nine<^years of education and for.t];^ose 
ov^r age' 21, ^ . . ; t . ' ♦ 

\ ' , . ' ' ' ' . , 

Cwln, Ann. ' A Demonstration of the'' Interrelating of Library and Basic 

s Educiatlon Services for Disadvantaged Adults. "-FinaLfieport, Alabama 

Model Center* . Morehead State University, Kentucky, 'Al>palachi^n 

Adult Education Center* June, 1973. ; ' 

^ *\ : A description and analysis of a project to link the services of 

^ aCdult. 'education and libraries/ with approximately 400 adults in 

Bi'rmingljam knd Jeffer'&on Counties, Kentucky* . 

•Haddoi^, A.' M,. and Jo Jacobfe. "'Men's Jbb Corps: A Total Program of- 
jHuman Renewal," Audiovisual " Instruct ion , Vol^ 13, '^ebrufiry, 1968,- 
• ^ pp- 141-43, ^ , ; . ^ 

^. Wh^t/the Job Cotps tiaa done to fulfill its originaL. goals of . 
" increasing the 'dnplayabili'ty of its enroMe.es and providing them with 

the tools for good citizenship, emphasizing the reading and speech 
courses offered tx> enhance job skill lev*els* 

Hai4>ton, Leonard A, "The Neighborhood Continuing ^Education Progr^n of " ? 
Savannah, Georgia," Continuing Education , 5, *No. 3., July, r 1972, 

^ ' \pp. 8, 58-60, • ^ ^ . , 

Several institutions o'f higher learning^ combined their efforts ^ ' 
and resources to develop a neighborhood program tRaf would reach the 
if disadvantaged in the Savannah Model Cities area.^ ; r 



Hdnber;ry, Gerald C/and Arnolds Dahlke* . Project , TUNE in Transition: Second ' 

fear.Ladependent Evaluation (July* 1, 1973-June 30, 1974), Philadelphia, ' 
reionsylvanla, -September, 1974. \ ' " - > ' 

An ^evaluation of TUNE (The Temple University Neighborhood Extension), 
a program designed to involye a maj.or urb^ unl^ifi^slty in" the. life of the 
people who live in the inner city and to d;evelop a nto-tiraditfonal ^approach 
for education ^and schooling (in reading, math. and la 
at the high school levels all keyed to"the«GED exam.. 



^e arts), for adults 
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Harrts^ M io h a Gl H j^^ jtog^^fefe^ve gvft3^ttat4oo^jfe6fi or4!.-^t^^ Kcatucky. Right' to ^ 
Read Institute , Univjersity of Kentucky, Lexington, School of Library 
Science, 1972. * . * ' 

Discusses the problems and advantages of the Kentucky Right to 
,Read Institute and the ways in which libraries and ^scho61s ijight serve 
the Right to Read .concept • • <• ^ 

Harrison, D. K. Prevocational Training, for the Hard-to-Employ; A Systems 
Approach. Perspective on Training, the Disadvantaged; The Hard-to - 
Employ . Personnel Services Review,., Series 2, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Contract No. O^C-3-6-002487- 1579- (010) . Ann 
Arbor,, Michigan, May, 1970. 

Describes a training program using a systems approach to ta:j.lor 
acitivities to the specific needs of disadvantaged job applicants.- 

Harwood, Edwin and Robert Olasov* Houston's Out -of -School Neighborhood Youth 
Corps; A Comparative Observational Study of the NYC' s Impact on the Work 
Attitudes and Job Futures of ■ Poverty Youths . Rice University, Houstbn, 
Texas, Department of Anthropology and Sociology, October, 1968. • 

Statistical data gathered from NYC sponsors' reports and fro^n trainees 
* personal folders showed that (1) few males are in the program because they 
can earn Aore mpney in unskilled and semi-skilled jobs; (2) more females . 
are' in the program because' they cannot conq>ete for the better paying semi- 
skilled jobs; (3) remedial education has .been a failui^e. 

Haskell, Mark A, The New Career^ gonc-fept; ' Potential for Public -Employment , 
of. the Poor . Praeger Special Studies ia^^J. S. Econpmic' and Sodial^^ 
Development Series,- 1969* r ' , * * ' • ' . \ ' 

Examines labor supply and demand 'factors in fche* hea^lth field and . .. ' 
municipal hospital syatem in New York City, and ^the relevance .of th^^'-' ' 
New Careers, .Concept to these factors. 5ome of ' the^ specific applications 
are examined and evaluated on the basis of tlie^r aCcoo^lishments and 
the 'applicability of the new careers coiicept in other city agencies is 
examined. ^ . / ' / 

Heding, Howard W. M issouri Adult Vocationgrl-Liltferacy Materials Deyelopment 

Project . U. S.e Office of Education Project ^*034-65,* Columbia, ^University 
' of Missouri, 1967. ^ . ' . • 

Report of a study designed to examine the effectiveness of materials 
^ developed at three levels of difficulty to jSro-fride a transition from 
- -Initial Teaching' Alphabet (i/t/.a) 1 6 Traditional Orthography (-t.o).. ' 
A}.though student gains after 90 hours of instruction were negligible, the 
stu^y represents an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of materials ^ 
developed for a specific purpose with a specif ic> group. ^ 

Henning, John.,. "Preparation fpr-the World of Work," in Manpower Development 
in Appalachla; ^An Approach to Unemploymegit , Frederick A. Zeller and 
Robert W. Hill^ (Eds.). New York.* Frederick A. praeger, 1968. \ . r . 

An Under Secretary of Labor calls for piore adequate integration of » 
Federal efiorts with those of ^il institutions and agencies working in 
th6 manp'ower development field and suggests that the educational insti- 
• tut ions hfe made more Relevant tp the world of work and more responsive _ 
to the probleips of dropouts. . . - ; ' 
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Heppell> Helen. Conanunity Education Pftnect:. A Report to the Rospnhprpr 



Foundat ion . San Diego High Schools, California^ June, 1966, 

A report o£ a three^year community education project in southeast 
San tfiego which included creative .recruitment and motivational techniques, 
a meaningful curriculum, encouragement of library use and home calls by 
volunteers. The^re was, a steady rise in ^dult school attendance and a 
steady increase in certificates ^nd diplomas issued by the school. 

Higher Education Development Fund. Manpower Education Monograph Series , 
Volume 11; Curriculum P^sign . New York^ New York, July, 1972. 

Provides a, documentation of "the College Adapter Program curriculum 
which successfully linked conq>rehensive educational services and manpower 
objectives. Includes suggestions on how to select and utilize;^course 
materials, how to utilize homework assignments, testing procedures and 
gT'ades and how to select, skill objectives/fot , language arts, mathematicS 
and science. " < 

Higher, Education Development Fund,, Manpow^ Education Monograph Series , 

Volume III; Tutoring Center' and 'High Schdol Equivalency .Preparation . . 
New. York, 'New Vork, July, 1972. * 

Presents practical suggestions for methods to design an inclHsive 
tutoring center, all'of'which have, proven successful ir^ the College \ / 
Adapter Program, and models -that can be, adapted to other programs, as\ ' 
well as suggestions' for providing a relevant GED prjogram. ^ ^ 

' ^ ' y - : , " ' . " , ' . * ' 

Higher Education Development Fund. ^. Manpower Educat ion Monograph Series / 
' Volume- IV; Administration and- Counselling . New York, New York, July, 

Anr examination of the administrative procedures and design for an * 
. ef f^dtive ^npower educaticA conq>onent and of the vocational counseling 
"s^required in sudh a component. • ' * ♦ 

Hbffmaa, N. March. . Follow-Up .Study of >1PTA E & D Project at Bluefield State 
, "dolleg^^ Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. , ^Washington, D. C, 

May, 1967. , ''^ - . ' . ^\ - ' 

An evaluation of a project for 85 disadvantage^ persons in Bluefield, 

West Virginia indicated that skill-draining, basic education and job. 

placement had little impact on* increasing the incidence , of em|)loymenJt due 

in part to inadequate funding, training facilities, and time,. 

Hogan, Robert T. and Robert B. Horsfall. ^An Evaluation of a High School 
Tutorial Program . Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Center for 
the Study of Social Organization of Sqhool^s, July, 1970. 

Evaluates a summer tutorial prpgram for 40 sixteen-year-old boys 
(28 in control group^) which emphasized reading and math plus art and^ 
physical education. The, experimental ^group showed a more positive ^ 
attitude, though nd difference in scholastic achievement; after high 
scljool,- 827» of, the tutorial group, only 187. of the control group - * 
entered^o^llege. ^ . > ' ^ ' , ' 

Hoos, Ida R. "Retraining of the Underpr,ivilegid--the Job Corps and Programs 
for Welfare Recipienf:s,7 JLn Retrair^g, the Work Force , Ida R. Hoos. ' ' /, 
Berkeley: University of. t^ilif orniaPress , 1967 . , . 

Assesses the Job Corps curriculum and facilities for bas'ic orientation 
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and reviews training programs fox: welfare recipients in^-Santa Clara 
and Alameda Counties, California, ' * • . ' 

Howard, Jack and others. The Neigfifaorhood Youth Corps--Help or Handout , 
National Comnittee on EmploWelat of , Youth, New York, 1967, 

The. successes and fa^^l^res of the NYC are discussed, with special 
enphasis on the program's record in ^decreasing dropouts and juvenile 
crime and in ^Improving school performance, hiring practices and cxm-. 
tinuing education, . ' . ' ' ' 1r 

Howe, iHarold, II, Changing the Pecking Order . Paper presented before 

College Entrance Examination'rfoard, Chicago, Illinois, Octobeif,, 1967, 
Deals with the. need \to combat .the current inf lexibility-of busi- - 
. ness and colleges in wanting to use only "credent ialed" .people, Sug- 
gests^a continuation of uAward Bound and Talent Search, an emphasis 
. * • on talent and abilitj^ rati^^ than academic records,'' conpensaffory 

courses„tb facilitate admissions 'and' the accreditation of e3q)erience,' 



Hull -House Association, Final .Report: Wo^k Kamp , Chicago, Illinois, 1968, 
'\ • Thi^ Work Opportunity Readiness Kanqp, located 100 miles from Chicago, 

..demonstrates t:hat a work-oriented, residential, prevocational training 
\ program' can prepare high-risk, older teenagers for placement in a work, 
schoor^r manpower program dt a reasonable cost, * 

Inventory of Federally Supported Adult Education Programs . Report to the 
^ President's Nati'onal Advisory Committee on Adult, Basic Education, 
January, 1968,' * ' ♦ - ' , 

^ ^ ^ Thfrty-four federal' programs concerned with adult basic education 
are described and evaluated. There are also brief descriptions of pro- 
grams in 13 cities and states,. Noted, is the scarcity of programs in 
relation to reported^ needs (18 million require ABE, only 400,000 are 

• receiving it); the lack of a national policy; the limited availability 
of funds needed for experimentation in curriculum building; the need 
to slot those completing 6ED into skill- training programs such as CEP, 

Janger, Allen R. "Employing the High School Dropout," Th6 Conference 
Soard Record , Vol. 5, No, 8, August, 1968, pp, 9-18, 

Describes experimetktal programs offered by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society since 1962 aiined at employing the hard-core higV 
school dropout. After the lack of basic education was shown to be 
a major handicap. Equitable employed a non-profit organization to 
set up basic education classes designed to give exp-eJience leading 
^to an entry level job at the end of one year, . * 

Jarmin, Harl R. and Richard J, Stranges, "Academic Level of Poverty 

Program Enrollees: A New^Look,'' JourriaL of Employment Counseling . 

* Vol. 9, No. 4, December, 1972, pp..l75-179, - - * 

The. Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE), admin^.stered to 
'e&rollees in a Concentrated Emplojmieht Program, found that trainees 
obtained higher scores on the language skills than in computational . 
areasj^^ The ^suitability "bf ABLE as a screening instrument for poverty 
programs is discussed, ^ / / 
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Jhln, Kyo R. and Murry Gregg^ Ton of Alflhama Reftfon^l Eciu ^^f^nn gyr-^yr^Q 



^A^^y (TARESA) Adult Secondary Education JPrOgr^ . HuntsyULle, 
Alabama, n,dL ^ ' ^ ^ 

' . 4^ report 'describing the TARfeSA.prpgram to provide high school * 
equivalency opportunities to|,needy adults in five northeastern Alabama 
counties. Of the 1,409 entollees, a total of 561 had successfully 
complete the GED test and i;eceived a high, school certificate by June, 
1974. Needs, objectives, procedures and evaluations are tabulated, 
. ^ . . ; . ; > 

Johnson, Louis^ A. Follov-Up of MDTA E & D Praject Conducted by Tuskegee 
* Institute , Tuskegee, Alabama, May, .1967, . • 

Data gathered *on 'a project designed to provide basic education,' ^ 
job training, .counseling and job placement for 18a disadvantaged Nagro 
^ males between June, '1964 and May, 1965, ^t Tuskegee Institute .showed,* 
among other outcomes, a high level of occupational competence which 
was reflected in high rates of employment, training-related employment 
and af (;er-t4;aining wage levels, ^ 

Johpston,: Jdyce D, ''The Reading Teacher in the Vocational Classroom" 
Journal oI^Readitfg , Vol. 18, No, 1, pp, 27-29, 

^ ' , Repor;t,s on a»*re5tding teacher' and cosmetology instructor working » 
together Iri a vockt,ioftal-technical school to develop a practical pro- 
cedure for redding instruction in a content'^rea, 

Jipnes, Roland. A Demonrstration of the Interrelating of Library and Basic 
Education Services for Disadvantaged Adults, Final, Repbrt, Kentucky^ 
Model Center , '.Morehead State University, Kentucky, Appalachian Adult* 
Education. Center, June,*I973, * " ' ^ / , 

This ABE- initiated' coordination of , library ahd adult education 
services in F^oyd Couaty, K'entucky, demonstrates the 'possibilities 
of such services to 'rural d]j,s advantaged, under-educated adults • 

Jordan,* Daniel C, ''Evaluation of Upward BounflV Teachers College Journal , 
Vol, 38, No, '4, January, 1967, 

The Upward Bound program at Indiana State University, Terre Hautej 
was the subject of fchJLs special issue, The evaluation section notes 
that 6i students who participated in aji eight-week sumn^er program 
•showed an* average gain on. all batteries of the Differential Aptitude 
^Test df .12 percentile ranks and significant gains in a positive direc- 
tion'^ self-image, / < 

Kansas City School District, Missouri, Special Project for Coordinated 

Adult Basic Education, 1968-69, Final Report , Department of Extended 
Services, 1969, . ' . - : * ■ / 

Seven hundred 'twenty -three participants were recruited thrgugh 
CEP, Work Incentive, MDT and the Kansas City School District 's Depart- 
ment of Extended Services. Best instructional sifccess was, achieved 
' > * when students participated inplanning a curriculum which related to 

everyday life. New media were tes'ted and found most effective as rein- 
forcement; teacher creativity wa^ found to be of great importance., 

Kaplan, Jerome, Homemaker-Health Aide Training Project, Final Keyfyrt . ^ . 
Mahsfield Memorial Homes, Inc, Ohio, September, 1967. 

A social worker and a professional nurse attentoted to train eleven 
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participants, within ^he~aett-ittg af-ttrgey tHtxte'i^ 'e^ . " 

and health aide skills. Bighty-two per<ien| completed the course and • 
73Z. were s.ubsequentLy employed in the* health field'v \ r 

Kass, David and Max. U, Blldersee. The Savin Story. . The PAfr4jOEV ^rqject , " . 
^ ' New York) -December, 1966. ' . - • . r . - 

^n on-the-job training program, a project .of MDTA, with , the Saviii 
Business Machine Company, saw six of the nine who began. t|:ie ^rxygtam^ 
» complete it . and » obtain' .permanent employment with'the comDany. 

^King, Gordon A. anfl- Timothy F., Regan. System for Interagemcy Coordination 
in Adult Education . . November. 1^69.- , \ . 

An^ innovative' system tb facilitate interagency cooperation in 16 
^federal ag^enc'ie;5 concerned .with ABE is described. Findings on a. .fiel<i 
' sutvey of 12 local programdr . (1) there is, at present no clear tiatlonal * 
policy for ABE; (2) there is at present no'iiniversally acceptable » 
defini^iion'of ABE; <3) .target populations f^r ABE programs, are unclear; 

(4) there isgat present only minimal connection between AB^ programs; 

(5) there is at 'present little research or teacher training, in, ot hern ^ 
^ than-USOE programs; (6)- there is at {^resent a lack of standai;d evalua- 

v' tion and statistical rep'6rting procedures in ABE programs f i . 

Kolberg, William H. . '^Upgrading the Working/Poor ManpoWer > Vol.] 1, Nck 10, 
. ' Noveirfjer, 1969,. pp. 24-27. ^ .[ J% / /♦ / . . . 

''^In a discussion: of 'upgrading the atithot .states, tliat "while up to" 
now most programs Have 6'een directed to trainings. t4ie' unemployed for 
entry-levdl job^, wljat is needed today is a* type of training that com- - 
bines wqrfc and education. ^and. that ^mpuld be av^ailable to older workers 
as well as youths. - . \ 




Krebs, Annette B. The Adult Literacy ^rojecK* A Study of Varied Educational 
' . and OperationalTResejlreh in ^e Training df Functional Illiterate Adults : 
An Interim Report^ Waltham, Massachusetts: - .Brandels University, t9j5r6. 

This report describes an a'ction-reSeap<?h effort to examine tjie^ 
effectiveness of a smalU^oup programmed approapH and an eclegtic, 
volunteer 'tutor approach t^ teaching, reading, slcills" to illiterate^ .\ ' 
aduLts. ' ' . . ; , ' . i ' *j > V* r , 



Lachica, Gfenaro an^DanieJ. Tanner. ' Discovering and Pey^loping the College fv 
Potential of Disadvani't^ged Hi&h Scjhool Youths the College iUscovery \\ 
an4 Development Prograia. A Rftporl'of the First Year of ^ Longit^udinal 
Study ; City tJniversitJ^ qf New'York, Divisibmof Tefacher Education, 

«^ June, 1967^ . . ' ' 

, ' - ' A suranary oi the jEiyst* yea-r. .of the Collfege Discovery and Developillent ; 
Prdgram to identify disadvantaged and underaphievjlng ninth graders aqd to . 
develop theiiC^college ^potential in special high school .'d^velopmpnt c^fcers.' 

Laird, Claud Alton. ^ A ^tudy of tJtie College Leve]^ Educational Prograto of. the 
Texas Department of Corrections . Ed.D. dissertatio^i^ University , of ^ " 
Hou^^ton, 1971. • . ^ } ^ ' ' \ '7 «^ ' ' 

Th^'S study reported 'on the status of^colj'ege iJ^l education for, 305. 
inmates within the Texas Depajjrtmenf^f Corrections ' and cpnyareci the achieve- 

' ment of these students^ with Ifchat* of 36'4 ^students/on the Lee College. can^)us," 



Baytown-, Texas. There were no significant differences when comparing 
the final exdin grades of the two groups* 

^ Larry, R. Heath. "Putting Steel ih the JOBS Program,^' Manpower > Vol. 13, • 
-No^4a>,--'€e^er^--Jr9'?'l,--pp'r-^l0; - — ^ ^ 

^® ^^^^ program operated by United States Steel has trained nearly 

'■ 5 , Q'QQr participflnrs In two ye ^ rs, 7 3 % o f whom havo GomplGtcd their tg < ki ttj:Pgr- 

The program, nine weeks of training center activity plus a transitional - 
— — -weac-^f-worTc, 'aT.3 6'Tn^^ 160 Hours "o^ classes in job-related basic 

education, as well as an 80-hour vestibule training period with job-related 
equ Ipmen t . i . V 

Learn and Earn Work Training Program. Work Tr.aining Program, Final Report , 
December, 1964-August, 1967 , Santa Barbara, California, 1967. 

An evaluation of the Work Training Prpgram, Inc., a nofi^profit 
California corporation administering .programs to help impoverished 
people help themselves. The program was generally successful due to 
its flexibility and the emphasis on self-respect, worth and dignity 
of the individual. 
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Legge, A. J. W. "Katesgrove House--A Collective Experiment in Helping the 

Disadvantaged,'^ Adult Education (London) , Vol. 46,110. 6, .March, 1974, l > 

pp. 377-82. \ 

Describes the successful development of a special homemaking, hygiene 
and counseling program for urban disadvantaged adultjs, emphasizing communi- 
* cation and cooperation among several agencies. 

% i 
Levitan, Sar A. Antipoverty Work and Training Efforts: Goats and Reality ^ 

Policy Papers in miman Resources and Industrial Relations No. 3 . Michigan 

University, Ann Arbor, Institute* of Labor and Industrial Relatiohs, 

National Manpower Policy Task Force, Washington, D. C, 1967. 

A review of thejob Corps, ITYC, and Work Experience and Training 

programs bet ween ^^^^pand 1967. It was generally concluded that it is 

doubtful whether tfteprograms have achieved the formal goals of economic 

self-support. ^ ' ^ 

Liebhafsky, E. E. Personal Characteristics and Training of the Disadvantaged . 
University of Missouri-Columbia, School of Business and Public 'Administra- 
tion Research Center, January, 1971. 

This study in the St. Louis area found that neither analysis of ^ 
personal characteristics nor analysis 6f attitudes toward training per- 
mitted identification of reasons explaining either noncompletlon or ^ 
dropping out of school. It found, however, that the training programs 
in the St. Louis area were effective in iii5)roving the employability of 
disadvantaged trainees and that persond who completed training were 
most likely to find 'and hold training-ilelated jobs. 

Lindskoog, Howard N. Operation Relevance; A Pilot Project Conducted in 
Cooperation with the Economic and Youth Opportunity Agency and the 
County of Los Angeles . Los Angeles; dalifornia University, Institute ■ 
of Adult Basic Education, 1970. ' * 

Conducted in i969, this intensive 13-week project wa^ designed to 
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demonstrate effective methods of ABE for 50 Sard core "unen5>loyed- males ♦ 
working in the Los Angeles County Highway Department, Instructional 
emphasis was"* on the acquisition and development of basic conplitation 
and communicat£on skills, taught by a teacher, a teacher counselor and 
three aides; attempts were also made to motivate participants to seek 
and hold gainful employment. The program was judged relatively sue- ^ 
cessful, byt the ne ed was seen to meet trai nee needs outside the educa- 
tionai system. " _ 



London^ Jack and Rob^rl^Wenkert . "Obstacles .to Blue-Collar Participation in 
' Adult Education,''^ Blue Collar World . Arthur B. Shostak and William 
Gomberg (Eds.). En^lewodd Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 196?. 

A study in Oakland, California found that lower class feelings of 
being too old or tired,, fear of failure, negative pressures from peers, 
and an unawar^nes.s o£ educational opportunities and organizations 
sponsoring activities were among the causes of low participation in 
adult education programs.' 

Lowe, A. J. An Evaluation of a College Reading Program . University of 
t > South Florida, Tampa, 1970. - 

Examines a 15-week college reading improvement program (CROP) for 
65 ^f reshmen at the University of South Florida. Pre-testing showed 
these students tjo be significantly inferior to the rest of the fresh- 
^ menj post-program grades suggested that most of the students benefitted 
from their participation. 

MacDougall, Allan. Disadv ant agedr Handicapped Identification and Supportive 
Service Delivery System, Southwestern College, Spring, 1974 . South- 
western College, Chula Vista, California, August, 1974. \ 

• ' A system 6t identification and notification designed and imple- 

mented at Southwestern College^tx) speed supportive services to the 
disadvantaged and handicapped students iiv vocational programs is ' 
(fSscussed. , I ' i ' 

Macleod, Kenneth.' AduU High School Mploma Program Education Report s State, 
Departmeat of Educational and Cultural Sisrvices^ Augusta, Maine, November, 
1973. ' ^ * , 

From a san?>le of 3,000 graduates, 600 returned que$tlonnaires assessing 
the succ^ess and quality of the Maine Adult Diploma Program, Thevrespbnses' 

/describe dramatically how successful the programs liave been in ielping^ adutf s* 
not only fiirthe'r their education 'but also in' stimulating th6^r growth toyard 

: responsible and productive Maine' citizenship ♦ , ^ 

} ' * ^ . 

M%cvicar, Phyllis. A Demonstration of the Interrelating of Librarjy and Basic 
Education Services 'for Disadvantaged Adult S'> Final Report, West Virginia 
Model Center ., Moreh^ad State University, Kentucky, Appalachian Adult 
Education Center, June, 1973.* * 

A report of a project coordinating public libraries and approximately 
200 ,ABE participaiiW.in <3abell', V^ayne and Putnam Counties, West Virginia^ . 
describes activities., analyzes data and e3q)lalns the results of the coordi- 
* natloif. - , " V, ^ ' , . 



Macvicar, Phyllis.. Libfatfy— ABE Projects. Case Stuates . Morehead State ' 
University, Kentucky; Appalachian Adult Education JCen^er, August, isii. 

Forty-orf^ case studies .submitted tq the Appalachian Adult Education 
Center by the* staffs of four 'projects ctemonstrating library .servi-ces to 
. disadviptagied adut«, 'fei cooperation with ABB ptogramSi 

Ma ine University. At^ vSvaluati^Pr Study of Adult Basi c Ed u cation Itr Maine, 

' urono, Maine, Divisio'U discontinuing -Educat3ubni Juty, 1969V ' ' 
This evaluation study found that i968--69 ABB programs. .^acheH , only 
1,034 out of ,a pot^ential ABE p^opu^ation of 88,539;/recoffioiQnSeions are 
made to increase the enrollment and upgrade the program. - , 

Maine University. University of Maine Adult Learning Center for the Moxiel 
l^feigbborhood in Portland^ Maine. Phase 1. Final Report . Pcirt land , 
June, 1971. ; * - ^ 

bescribes a learning oeiiter project and its goals to ijtfprove and 
e:q>and the educational and employment opportunities for the Portland, 
Maine Model Cities area residents, aged- 16 and over who have not reached 
the eighth grade education level. As, a working model of intensive ABE 
programs in other urban communities, a cyclical design for adult learning 
was developed which-permits- the testing of inaovative programs : * \ 

Mangano, Joseph A\ (Ed.). Strategies for Adult Basic Education. Perspectives 
. in Readinj^, 11 .^ International Reading; Association, Newark, December:^,, 1969. 

' Strategies and materials for reading instruction in ABE,., together .with 
psychological and sociological cWracteris£±tcs und er educated- adults. ^ . 
^Demonstration cent e|:s, curriculum materi^ils programs and related effbirta 
are described and program procedures, and outcoipe^ are tefifcativeJLy assessed. 

Manzo, A, V. and. t.' F. Benzel. "Reconmendatdons^ for a College Pirogram.fot 
Disadvantaged Adults," Adult Leadership., Vol. 20, No.' 9^ March, ^ 1972; 

pp. ^11-12. «> . , 1 - ^ ^ • ' 

Based on a program at Syracuse University, which focused on .inner city 
high school graduates, this article recommends support programs such as 
weekly meetings with project students,^ pre-course preparation^, Various 
remedial courses, mini-courses and associate degrees. 

Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, Deic^. Teaching Adults* to «Read , > 
Refsearch and Demonstration in a Program of Volunteer C'omniunity Kction , 
Boston, Maa^achuseftts, 1969. ^ 

Boston's Project for Adult Literacy attempts to assess the use of* 
volunteer^ in adult literacy education and to evaluate two different 
reading m^hods, both of wh|.ch proved to have similar shortcomings. 
The Massachusetts Council System, however, permits greater flexibility 
for experimentation toward effective change. 

Matthews Educational and Management Systefiis Consultants. 1969-1970 Program 
^^aluation o'f Adult Basic Education ^ Coryallis, Oregon, 1970.' 

An evaluative study of 2,000 Oregon ABE students during the 1969-70 
schpol year. The inean average reading grade levej. score of 4.,1 had in% 
creased to 5.7 in approximately 3-4 months. The cost to raise one stu- 
dent one grade level in. reading was less than $80. 

/ * 
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Maxwell, David K. and ofch.er8 . Curriculttm Materials iti Career Education for 

the Disadvantaged. Appendix D of a Final Report . ' Ohio State University, 
Colflmbus, Center for Vocational and Technical Education, January, 1973. 

Examines the currictilar^eeds of disadvantaged students, curriculum 
materials according to differiesnt reading and interest levels, and the 
contribution of curriculum materials toward career awareness, career <" 

\_®i5j-??A^^^?,> ^nd career preparettiony ^ 

^ ir^ ^ — 

Maxwell, Martha J. Byaluation of Allege Reading and Study Skillg Programs , 

Paper 'presented at rBe" Conference of the ISternatTdnal^eading Ai¥o<SEaii€ity^ 
Anaheim, California, May, 1970. 

Describes and discusses a number of evaluation techniques for college 
reading programs, including tlie need to determine a clear definition of 
objectives and criteria tasks consistent with such objectives, the use of 
standardized tests*, academic achievement, grades and grade-point averages 
and the assessn^ent'of students' needs and attitudes. 

McAxthur, John H. Res.earch Project Concerning Students from Minority Groups . 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, n.d. 

Identifies modifications to make the Master of Business Adiniuist ra- 
tion program at Harvard more effective in providing services to minority 
students, documents the modifications' undertaken, and analyzes their 
. effectiveness in promoting the employment of minority graduates. 

McColl, Diana Roberta Duncan. A Comparison of Academic Advancement in Reading 
as a Result of Individual and Group Instruction with Job Corps Women . 
Ed.D. thesis, Oregon University, feugene, 19691' 

Examines reading gains of Job Corps students receiving individual or 
small group instruction and compares differential effects of these g^ins 
on the social and personal adjustment' of students. There were no signifi- 
cant differences in reading gairife or in personal and social adjustmej;it 
.between the groups. 

licDaniel, John W. NYC Summer/In Schodl -Goes to Community College^ ! Evaluation 
Technplogy "Corporation, Camarillo, California, February, 1973. 
♦ A description and evaluation of NYCyGoes- to Community College, a 

combined work- study program^for economically disadvantaged youth coop- 
eratively ^conducted by NYCs and xommvinity colleges. Including the 1972 
summer, over 10,000 youth participated ia^l28 separate programs, earning 
wages for work on caxapus jobs and>aredits in college, courses . 

'^^ \' \ ^ ^ 

McGonnell-j Peter C. Adult Basic Education gis a Program for Social Change . 
S^tember, 1970. ' ' "'\ ^ / 

Adults from King's County, Prind^ Edward, Island who participated 
in a basic training for skill development '(BTSD) program received 
instruction for 25 hours each week over a 5-month period using tradi- 
tional classr'o^om lectures. While pre- and post-tests showed relatively 
small group gajins in terms of grade level, ^e program was limited by 
use of primatyj teachers yifihout special traltting for dealing with dis- 
advantaged' adUlts. 
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McGraw-Hill, Inc., New York, Information and Training Service Division; 

Office of Education (DREW), Washington, I>, C, Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education. Educationally Deficient Adults; > Their Educa - 
tion and Training Needs . 1965.* 

This suin/ey indicates that^ adult basic and vocational education 
^ (including job-oxiented social training), united community efforts to 

; — ' r ec r uit " and eucoarage po orly m otivaLud adults , ^i use integxatlon or ~~ 

_ „and Igb^rain ab lHtyL^ t-eaoL J:jeachlng.>^ - 

— ^4xxstructeg— t^^ lning and r es Garch aa d 4eve3rapmeat were among the major 
areas of need. *^ 



McMillan, Eunice, A Demonstration of the Interrelating of Library and Basic 
\ ^ Education Services for Disadvantaged Adults. Final Report, Richland 

County School District Ho. I . Morehead State University, Kentucky, 
Appalachian Adult Education Center, June, 1973. ^ 

This Morehead State University, Kentucky— Richland County ^School J, 
District No. 1 project demonstrates how undei^educated adults can becomr 
greater users of library facilities. 



\ 



^ ( McMinnville Public School, District 40, (Jregon. Mexican-American and Public 
Aid Recipient's Project (MAPAR). Final Report^ November, 1969: 

An evaluation of MAPAR, a project designed specifically to explore 
^and develop an educational program of effective methods for teaching 
feh^ educationally disadvantaged adult in ad individualized learning , * 
center, found that the original design proved to be fundamentally sound * 
fdt the under-educated Anglo-American and the Anglicized Wfexican- American 
- Hho has adopted middle class values toward education, but was inefficient 
in meeting the needs of th^gexican-American migrant or ex-migrant .yith 
little or no languag6^^RSPfivln English. 

*. Meike, Charles and Herbert Hawthorne. Study of Adult Vocational ^Education 
Programs in T^re^ Cities > ^Analytic systems, , Inc. , Vienna, Virginia, 
September, 1971. 

An assessment of the extent to which Adult Vocational Education 
programs are meeting the needs of the inner city resident, which also 
identifies several major problems of the programs. ' ' 

• Melendrez, Gilbei;t and ot^iers. A Proposed Model for PSDS Admissions. Technical . 
Report No, 15 , Cl'ar.enjont 'Center for Educational Opportunity, California, 
January, 1971. ' u. ' ^ 

The purpose of th^'vProgram or Special Directed Studies (PSDS) is to 
\ . identify high school seniors ajid recent graduates, underachievers but 

with ability and potential, and to prepare them, by a twa-year program 
^ of carefully planned and supervised studies, to move into a standard 

] degree program at an appropriate level and sucaessfully to complete it. 

Melnick, Murray. Higher Education for the Disadvantaged^ Summary . Abstracts 

and Reviews of Research in Higher Education. Hofstra University, Hempstead, 
' New York, Center for the Study of Higher Education, Aprils 1971. 

A review of research on the success *of Upward Bound students and their ' 
performance in college, the extent of institutional involvement with dis- 
advantaged studedes and suggestions for further research in relation to 

/ . * • ^ 4 
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remediatipn strategies, the role of the instructor and application of 
the definition "high-risk." * > -^V 

I 

Mendelsohn, Hai5bld and others. Operation Gap-Stop. - A Study of the Applica - 
tion 'of Ccynunications Techniques in Reaching the Unreachable Poor ^ 
Pinal Repolrt . February, 1968. 

" This .Report describes a^ioneering effort in the use-of TV in 
tiringrtng*tb-rhe"^d is advantaged particular kinds of ^information. EigfiE ' 

JO-minutr eJ ^ ^cxi pjts>:jtl tlfid_"i)ur, Kirrd n£J itorl d^'Lyere^ired-to-.siDp-l^ 

audiences"^ in five Benver housing a uth or ity un its . T hirty-nine percent 
of the viewers indicated dispositions to change certain behaviors as 
a result o^ the special programs. ^ 

Mentec Corporatipp. Evaluation of' the Relevance and Quality of Preparation 
for Employment Under the MDTA Institutional Training Program^ Final 
Report > L09 Angeles, California, May, 1971. 

This evaluation, the result of purveys of administrative personnel, 
employers, counselors, and trainees, revealed that (1) completion rates 
are generally low; (2) relevance to labor market requirdhents could be 
imptoved; (3) the quality of training is high; (4) basic education com- 
ponents are providing valuable instructipn in fundamental skills. * 
i 

Michigan State Department of Education. Adiilt B-fetc ^ncation. A bibliography 
of Materials . <.Lansing , 1969 ^ 

A comprehejiffive, annotated listing of curriculum materials, machines 
and equipment a'^^ailable to assist ABE students. 

Millar, Paul A. ''Manp^pwer Development: The University's Contribution,^ in ^ 
Manpower Development in Appalachia; An Approach to Unenployment , 
/ Frederick A. Zeller and Robert -W. Miller (Eds.). New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1968. * . . ' , ^ 

A university president reaches the conclusion that in-^t«!ns,af 
modern needs and challenges, the university can and should fill a leader- 
ship function in the process of adapting education and training programs 
to meet present and predicted problems of economic -manpower development. 

Miller, W. Tom. Evaluation Report; Seattle Centrkl Community College Basic 
Skills Edudation Program for Inmates of King County, City of Seattle 
Jails . PUget. Consultants, Seattle, Washinjjton, June, 1974/ , " 

This evaluation report of the adult education jail program in King 
County, Washington^ describes the admi nistrat ion of the program by the 
Seattle Central Community' College since the Spring of 1971, during which^ 
time a total of 1,552 inmates were enrolled in the program. Wide Range 
Achievement Test scores ' for '71* recidivists in the county jail showed 
average grade level score 'increases of 1.49 in reading and ,85 in niath. 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. Field Experiments in Manpower Issues . New York, 
1971. ' 

The data-based results of sjrstematic experimentation and survey 
research found (1) that monetary i'ncentives did not significantly^ enhance 
trainees' learning of English; (2) that trainees chpse^basic item*s over 
luxury as potential rewards for training; (3) that the ambiguity of drug 
addicts' work perceptions calls for more than ordinary manpower services 
in spJLte of their expressed vocational interests in keypunching and auto 
repair. ; ^ 
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Moore, Allen B. Noncognitlve Attributes of Participants and Nonparticlpants 
in Selected Adblt Basic Education Programs , Raleigh: ' Nortlv^Carollna 
State Onlverslty, Center for Occupational Education, 1970, . 

In ten selected comnunltles in North Carol4.na, a total of 486 
disadvantaged ^adults were pretested and 381 were posttested. Data 
for 343 (275 participants and. 64 nongarticipanta) were collected^^ 

Results ah ew ed. (1) no sisnificant differences in - ^coges between 

^artlcl2_ant8i and nonparticlpants in adult basic education; (2) in- 



dependent vatiables associated witTi ^dcpeadenS^va r l a bJLes w e r e , p a rti a l- 
patlon, sex, reported monthly income and social participation scores; 
(3) the noncognitlve measures were not effective in distinguishing 
' f' ' participants, 

Morehead State University. Life Coping Skills Categories and SubrCategories . 
Areas of the Infonpation Needg of Qisadvaataged Adults • Appa lac hian 
Adult Education Center, June, 1973. :f 

A list of the inajor categories and sub-categories of- the information 
. need^ b£ disadvantaged adults, to be used to assess library collections 
of miaterials in life coping skills, to-«elect mterials^for adults in 
coping skills'^areas and to develop materials to meet the infotmation needs 
of disadvantagecl adults, ^ 

Moss, J,, Jr. "Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education," Review 
of Educational Research , Vol. 38, Octojjer, 1968, pp* 309-'440. 

Research in nine different phases of vocational education, including 
manpower supply and demand, organization and administration, program 
.evaluation^ , . , » 

Hountain- Plains Education and Economic Program, Inc. The Residential Career 
Education Concept: The Mountain-Plains-Brogram. An Overview . Glasgow 

,Air Base, Montana, February, 1972. ^ 

This program represents an attempt to prepare adults and children 
of rural unemployed and underemplpyed families jjp Wyoming, Montana, ^ 
^ Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota aflii Nebraska for rewarding employment.. 

National ^Assessment of the New Careers Program, July 1967-October 1969* ' Final 
Repciirt . - ^ ~ * ^ 

\ An in-house :^ssessment of the New Careers Program, nationwide, I 
covering 112 projects, with special emphasis on benefits and costs of \ 
training. \ 

National Association for*, Public and Cpntinuing Adult Education. Evaluation \ 
qf 'DaQbury ABE Program * ^June, 1971. j"/' ^ 
Al case study of the Danbury, Connecticut Putflic Schools Adult 
Education Program and its close relationship with community agencies 
which saw ABE increasing from 97 to 770, enrollments between 1965 and 
1971 and the general adult program Increasing from 281 to 2,200 enroll- 
ments'. \ * ' '/ ' ' . ^.^'^ 
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National Commission on Resources for Yoi!ith, Jnc. Youth Tutoring Youth; It 
Worked. A Report of an In-School ^YC Demonstration Project . New York, 
t January j 1968. ) . , . 

An loverview of a 1967 summer ^ilo|^ program in which two hundred 
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14 and 15 year old under-achievers were trained to serve as tutors . 
for disadvantaged elementary school children. "How It Worked in 
Newark" and "How It Worked in Philadelphia" are described in detail. 

National Council of Teachers of EnglisIT Language Programs for the Dis - 
advagtaged. The Report of the NCTB Task Force on Teaching EngUsli 

tojbhe Dlsadvant^^d-, NCTE, - Champaign r"Iii.ln'ol'y;"^r9&5->v " 

A survey providing infonnation on 190 indep'endent and uncoor- 
^ dlnatred- ggogxams in ■language and xeading for the ^disadvantaged, both 
urban and rural, chrougtiout the U. S. 

National Urban League. Project Assist; Final Report . Atlanta: Southern 
Regional Office, 1968. 

Project Assist, an experimental and demonstration project isnple- 
mented in six southern cities and their surrounding areas, focused 'on 
a target population of high school graduates ^and college dropouts in 
an atten5)t to break down barrilers to equal employment opportunities 
and to assist participants in test taking so they could obtain both 
entry level and advanced jobs. The program was successful in getting 
60 persons into entry level jobs and 47 upgraded; their average monthly 
income increased from $69 to $280. 

Navajo Community College. Navajo Adult Basic Education (NABE) . Chinle, 
Arizona, 197 1, 

Objectives of this special experimental demonstration project in 
ABE for the Navajo were (1) to raise the educational and social level; ' 
(2) to assist students to the advantage of occupational and vocational 
training programs; (3) to acquaint students, with nearby service agencies; 
(4) to encourage students to better meet their responsibilities; (5)*to 
promote the personal well-being and happiness of each student. NABE 
operates in fifteen communities, with a total enrollment of 350 who 
receive approximately 18 hours weekly of classroom instruction. 

Nazzaro, Lois B. Annotated Bibliography . Free Library of Philadelphia, 
- Pennsylvania, January, 1971. 

' The 610 references in this bibliography, a record of the instruc- 
tional materials in the Reader Development Program of the Free Library - 
of Philadelphia, are designed to aid under- educated adults in over- 
coming their educational, cultural and economic deficiencies. 

Nesbitt, Charles. "Designing Relevant Program^ for Urban Black Adults,'' 
Adult Iieadership > Vol. 22, No. 7, January, 1974, pp. '249-52. 

An established set of criteria for developing ABE programs for 
black adults in utban areas is needed. The reported study resulted 
in 12 recommended criteria whicli^ are delineated. 

Nicely, Robert F., Jr. and Lawrence M. Knolle. "Simulation in Adult Education, 
Journal of Business Education, Vol. 49, No. 8, May, 1974> pp. J23-5. 

Simulations were en5)loy6d in a clerical skills training project for 
economically disadvantaged women in an attempt to relate the curriculum 
more 4ir^ctly to the student's needs. 



Nlghtwine, tf. H. Four Corners I^es^ional Project for Vocational Education In 
Arizona, Final Report , Arizona State Department of Educat.^on, Phoenix, 
Division of Vocational^ JEducation, August, 1971. • ^ 

Accomplishments of a project to help alleviate unemployment problems 
of the disadvantaged In Arizona's northern and central counties include . 

tAie establishment of training programs in Mohave County, the funding of 

a propooal to flald tcot a co np uter assi s ted instructional s y st e m a n d 

completion of performance^ dbjectives in Basic education. /- 



Northcutt, Norvell and others. Adult Functional Competency; A Summary . 
University o£ Texas at Austin, Extension Division, March, 1975. 

Specifies the cotnpetencies which are functional to economic and 
educational success in today's .society and develops devices for > 
assessing those competencies by means of an Adult Performance Level 
(APL) concept. This concept encompasses competencies in reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, coiq>utation and problem solving in the 
areas of consumer economics, occupatidnal knowledge, health, commu- 
nity resources and government and law. 

-Northcutt, Norvell W. and others. The Adult Perforaance Level Study . 
University^ of Texas at Austin, Division of Extension, 1973. 

An effort^to identify the learning needs of undereducated adults 
through research, including a survey of professionals in adult educa* 
t'ion and interviews with adult learners. 

Oak Ridge Associated Universities and Union Carbide Corporation, Nuclear 
Division. Developing Technical Skills for Black Trainees in a Worker 
Training Program . U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Training and 
Technology Project, Oak Rid^e, Tennessee, October, 1970. 

A study focusing on the 160 black trainees who graduated from 
this project in 1969. The typical graduate increased his income 
more than $5,000 per year; the six-month training program graduate 

^ also participated more actively in community affairs. 

Office of Economic Opportunity, Job Corps. Job Corps Reading Manual . 
' Washington, D. C.,'June, 1967. \ 

A description of the three-step reading ptogram designed to assess 
the current reading ability of a Job Corpsman, to introduce him to I 
appropriate material^ fot improving his reading ability and to raise\ 
this ability to the 7th or 8th grade level on standardiz^ed reading \ 
achievement instruments. , " 

Office of Economic Opportunity. Upward Bound 1965-1969: A History and 

Synthesis of Data on the Program in the Office of Economic Opportunity . 
Washington, D. C: Office of Planning, Research and Evaluation, March, 
1970. . ' ' ^ ^ ' 

An overview of five years of Upward Bound, including (1) student 
characteristics and program achievement; (2) a list of research studies 
and a synthesis of research findings*; (3) student characteristics and 
Indicators of program success, such as college enrollment and retention; 
(4) an analysis and findings of field visits; (5) a cost-benefit analysis; 
(6) a discussion of the Upward Bound student in college. 
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.Office of Education (DHEW) , Bu^au of Research. Adult Armckair Education 
Program. Final Report, June, 1967-March; 1968 . Washington, D. C. , 
T96r ] 

A report: on the Adult Armchair Education (AAE) project of the 
Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) in Philadelphia which 
undertook instruction and skilly development among the disadvantaged 
through learhitfg groups in homes. - ^ ^ 



Qh llg ft TV Jt>ha;'aiid tort^hligerv- Workshoi^ In A dat^ ns ic Ed ee^t-ioD- f€olumbut , 
Ohio). Ohio S^ate Department of Education, Columbus. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Center, for Adult Education, July, 1970. 

This workshop was organized around the team approach in developing 
a model learning center, field experiences in it he Columbus area, and 
speeches by special consultants on such topic^ as adult learning, psycho- 
logical characteristics of ABE participants, reading^ instruction, teaching 
English as a second language, instructional materials, the role of the 
teacher, learning centers in the large city, reading and language,* -and 
evaluation. 

Olmstead, Joseph A. Theory and State of the Art of Small-Group Methods of 
Instruction . Human Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, , t 
Virginia, March, 1970. . 

An evaluation of thp more common small-group* methods of instruct iof 
in terms of their effectiveness for teaching adults. 

1 ' , -| 

Oskanp, Stuart and others. Effects of a Compensatory College Education Program 
for the Disadvantaged; A Further Reporf . Cliremont Graduate School, ;^ 
California, April, 1970. \ 

A success rate of over 507. is claimed for ^ five-year project to, pro- 
vide four-year fiigh quality college education l^or disadvantaged students 
through a program of special directed studies for transition to college. 
Attitudes, values and personality traits of program students were similar 
to those of more advantaged, t3T)ical Claremont students. 

Pacific Training and Technical Assistance Corporation. The Impact of Urban 
WIN Programs. Final Report . Berkeley, California, May, 1972. 

Focuses on the record and potential of Work 'Incentive (WIN) programs 
for improving the status of disadvantaged workers. Although WIN was found 
to have no significant inpaCt on the numbe^ or quality of jobs attained by 
the disadvantaged, its efforts were found to be instrumental in raising 
educational levels and vocational skills. 

Parker, Carol L. A Guide for Planning and Implementing Career Education 

' Programs in the Comcaunity College . Washington State Board for Community 
College Education, Seattle, Research and Planning Office, June, 1974. 

Provides criteria for t,he planning and iiq)lementing of career educa- 
, tion programs at the community college level and suggests ways in which 
community colleges might better serve the needs of minority and disadvan- 
taged students. , ' 
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Pearl, Arthur and Sylvia rfelton. Th^ Bethel Project. Project Report 3 , 

The NDEA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged 
Youth , American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Washington, 

D. C, August, 1968^, 

Describes a demonstration program, instituting the New Careers mode! ; 
into- the Bethel-^chooL-system, Eugene^ -Oregon^- to creat-e-an entry system 

~" ~ for disadvantaged ^onfrfl ^nf-o hoarTToir^p-ropflrflM nn af>nAamif- rniirgg t^oylf ^ 

. to acquire academic credit for the teacher aide's on-the-job .training . 
within the university struct;ure and to negotiate a mobility system for 
the teacher aide within the school system. 

Perry, Charles R. , Bernard E. Anderson, Richard L. Rowan, Herbert R. Northrup, 
and others. The Impagt of Government Manpower Programs . Industrial 
Research Unit, The Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 1975. 

'A comprehensive analysis. of the ^fi[^act\-primarily economic--of 
government manpower programs and of what thesa programs accomplished 
and failed to accomplish.^ MDTA, JOBS^' PSC, AOP, PEP, QIC, CEP, WIN, 
Job Corps, NY9, and Operation Mainstream are evaluated as a whole and 
separately. 

Police' Athletic League. The PAWOEY Project, Youth Profiles . New^ York, n.d. 

A demonstration project, undeif MDTA "auspices , helps youths, ages 16- 
25, by testing and guidance, basic 'education, skills instruction and on- 
the-job training with placemait and follow'-up.^ 

Preising, Paul P. Increasing GPA and Student Retention of Low- Income Minority 
Community College Students through Application of Nighgengale-ConanA 

Change Packageg--A Pilot Study . San Jose City ^11 ege , 1973. , ^ „ _^ ' 

" ~ A study, "conducted to determine whether the application of Nighiengale- 
Conapt attt^ude! jdhange packages to low- income minority community .college 
stucients woi^ inqrease their grade point averages and retention rates, 
found that boeth the GPA and. retention rates of escperimental students were 
higher than those of the control group. * 

Prial, Frdnk J. "A Degree Based on Skills, Not Credits," New York Times , 
Silhday, May 4, 1974, p. 17. \ ./ ^ ' 

' " ^ |(Kcription of the College ifor Human Service in New York City, 
organizfyr to turn out a ndw kind 4f social service worker, the human 
services professional. Classroom instruction is combined with work in 
^soclWl service agencies, with th^ curriculum based on student performance 
^nd competency rather than on gr^d^s or course credits. 

. ' ! ' 

Programs for Disadvantaged Students ±n Graduate Schools . Council of Graduate 
Schools in the U. S., Washington^ D. C, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, January, 1970. 

Surveys procedures and programs established by 248 graduate schools 
for disadvantaged students. Major findings: (1) common methods of 
recruitment; (2) many schools waiye or liberalize admission requirements; 
(3) many schools joff^r special remedial services; (4) many provide for 
partial or total. tuit;ion remission; (5) most procedufes and programs 
^ere established in 1967 or later; (6) many report ten or fewer disadvan- 
taged students enrol]Led; ^(7) most feel it is too early to evaluate effec-^ 
tiveness; others report student achievement has been excellent and the 
rate of attrition low. ^ 
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Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. Project BOLT: Final Report for. the Experimental 
4 and Demonstration Phase of the Basic Occupational language Training 
Program ; New York, NeV York, n.d. 

Describes and evaluates a pro^gram to, teach English language skills 
to Spanish- speaking people and Spanish language skills, to English-speaking 
^- — P -eppXe.. — Ih e^cur rtcula emphasize high- skilled- ins truct 6rs , -audiovisual and 
audrarrngual technlqueaT^JW-Qr^ vncahiTfiTries and oa-Tite loatrucVioa, 



Qu in Ian, -Pierce A. Graduates of the Norfolk Project "One"Year La 

Evaluation Report No. 5. Washingtbn, D. C: U. S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, October, 1965. 

A follow-up study of the Norfolk Project for retraining unskilled, 
unemployed workers tlirough job training combined ;with basic education. 
One year after conq>letlpn of training, 997. had found employment and most 
had experienced. significant advances in average income. 

I 

Quirk, Cathleen and Ca;rol '^Sheehan (Eds.). Research in Vocational and Technical 
Education. Proceedings of the Conference on R'esearch in Vocatidnpl and 
Technical Education, University of Wisconsin, jl966* 

Among the topics discussed at this confei^ence, concentrating upon, 
reports and critical discussion of repent. reselTrch and experimentation, 
were vocational education atid the disadvantagejd; job clusters and general 
vocational skills; curriculum developments in vocational education pro- - 
grams. * ' 

. . . . j 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation. Individualized Readinjp: Instructional 
System (IRIS) . Montgomery, Alabama, n.d. 

The Individualized ReadingrlnBtnrctidnal System (IRTS)" systematizes" 
the use of commercially published readings^ instructional materials for 
self-pacing, individualized, or independent reading^.^ It consists of six 
modularized instructional tracks ,vwhich place the i^tudent in an appro- 
priate level where he can expferierice success and move into more chalJLenging 
modules of instruction. The system is easy to establish', manage and main- 
tain. ' , ^ ' 

Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Development. 
Education for the Urban Disadvantaged; From Preschool to Emp loyAent . 

. New York, 1971. ^ ' 

A comprehensive review of thfe current state of education for disad- 
vantaged minorities; sets forth philosophic and operational principles 
which are' imperative if the mission of the urban schools is to be 
acbon^>lished successfully. 

Rice, Oliver. "Some Observations on the Women's Job Corps , ' LAudiovisual 
Instruction , Vol. 13, February, 196?, pp. 130-37. 

The acconq)lishments lof the Clinton, Iowa Job Corps Center for 
women, operated by the General Learning Corporation under contract 
with OEO. \ 

> * I * ^ 

Riessman, Frank and Hermine I. Popper. Up From Poverty; New Career Ladders 
for Nonprofessionals .' New York: Harpet and Row, Inc., 1968. 

Twenty-three essays discuss the movement to provide cateers for 
poor non-professionals as an economic add social reform, describe new 

■< ■ ■ ' , • 
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careers occupations in spci^l^ welfare, education, the hea^lth services, 
corrections anjl ifadustpy, and offer guidelines for designing new careers 
' occupations and foX, training non-professionals. ' 

Rlessman, Frank ^nd others. Essays on New Careers; Social Implications for 
Adult Educators . Syracuse Univefsity, New York, Publications Program 
in Continuing, Education, July,. 1970. 

These esSf^ays concentrate on the challenge that adult education faces 
in helping the urban poor 'ti^velop meaningful paraprof essional careers in 
the human services. » , • ' ^ " 

Roach, Margaret EstesU Effect of an Instructional' Program Upon Complex 

Cognitive Behavior of Food Service Workers . Master 's thesis, Washington 
J ' State University ,\ College of Home Economics, 1968. 

•A study dealing with the effect of instructing food service workers 
on a program in sanitation through the use of a teac^iing machine. It was 
foudfi that knowledge was increased when the subjects completed the pro- 
gram and that this\ knowledge was c^arried over into a work situation. 

Robinson,' Byrl Elmer. ^ Use o£ the Initikl Teaching Alphabet in English as a 
Sfcond Language in Classes for Spanish Speaking Adults . ' Ed.D. thesis, 
UCLA School. of Education, 1969. 

Compares traditional orthography (T.O) and initial teaching alphabet 
(I.T.A.) instrudtfon iri five randomly .selected adult English-as-a-second 
langujage classes in Los Angfeles Unified School District. The use of 
im.k. symbols in such classes for teaching selected vowels was strongly 
supported by the analysis. * . - • 



Rochester Jobs, Inc. Operation Young AdSlts . Rochester, New York, August, 
1971. ~ = 

Describes a ^mbined work-stud^program, for potential and actual 
***high school dropq^ts, designed (1) . t^^demonstrate the relationship 
between education" and the world o§ wcfrk; (2) to test the feasibility 
of a joint educational approach utilizing traced instructors and academic 
teachers; (3) to d^yelop a work related curriculum; (4) to develop a 
process for transferring earnings into the regular schoo""! system. 

Rosen, Pamela (Ed.). Tegjts for Educationally Disadvantaged Adults . Educa-f 
^ tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, July, 1973. 

. Sixty-five instruments, published between 1925 and 1972, are 
*^ described for usp' with adults ^who have received only an elementary 

education or for thosa whose education was impaired. Both achievement 
^apid aptitude measures are included. 

• *" ' * * 

Rosen, 'Pamela. Tests of Basic Learning for Adults; An Annotated Bibliography , 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurements and Evaluation, Princeton, New \ 
Jersey, November:, 1971. . ' " [ 

Brief annot'atiorls of currently available basic learning tests, either 
spefcifically designed for ^dults or modified for use with adults. 

K 

Rowan, Richard L. and Herbert R* Northrup. Educating the Employed Disadvantaged 
for Upgrading. A Report on Remedial Education Programs in the Paper Indus - 
try . Pennsylvania University, Wharton School of Fina^te and Commerce, 1972 
A stqdy evaluating the impact of ABE programs" on'Tfte upward mobility 
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of disadvantaged workers in the paper indusrty, in which the relation 
of training to promotion was neither brought out carefully beforehand 
nor ^Remonstrated after the programs were in effect. Those who com- 
pleted the courses showed little improvement in arithmetic and virtually 
* n^ne in reading, and there was no relationship between the taking of 

dburses, inqprovement in test scores/ and Job advancement. 

Rutgers University and t'he New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry. 

Educational Advaticement and Manpower Development for Wage Earners . New 
Brunswick and Trenton, New Jersey, n.d.' 

A report describing a project which explored ways of advising and 
encouraging wage earners to use community resources for education and 
^training, with a special enq)hasis on advancement into bettfer jobs. 

Sarthory, Joseph A. NYC Summer Pilot Project, Preliminary^ Interim and 
Final Reports . Kansas State University, 1971. 

A description of an NYC project enrolling 81 disadvantaged high ' 
school studedts in a program of summer employment, educational and 
social enrichment and familiarization with the world of work. 

Scanland, Francis Worth. An Investigation of the Relative Effectiveness, of 
Two Methods of Instruction, Including Computer -As sis ted I&struction, as 
Techniques for Changing the Parental Attitudes of Negro Adults . Floplda 
State University, Tallahassee, Comj^er-Assisted Instruction Center , 
July, 1970. 

* Pre-post tests designed to measure attitudes toward education showed 
that the attitudes of Negro parents in the South were changed significantly 
and positively By computer-assisted instruction but were not changed signifi- 
cantly by lecture/discussion instruction, a finding which may have applica-' 
tion in adult education. 

Scharles, Henry Godfrey, Jr. The Relationship of Selected Personality Needs 
to Participants, Drop-Out a'nd Achievement Among Adult Learners . Doctoral 
dissertation, Florida State University, Tallahassee, August, * 1966. 

A dissertation which supports the thesis that personality needs are 
related to the adult's decision to participate in learning activities as 
well as to the extent of involvement and the degree of achievement attained. 
These facts might suggest directidn in the , selection of methods and tech- 
niques i^or a giyen learning situation. \ 

^ ; ' 

. Schechter, Kristina. Evaluation of Project Step-Up> Vol. II. Final Report . 
Pacific training and Technical Assistance Corporation, Berkeley, Calif., 
June, 197^. * ' ^ 

A study to £^ssess the effectiveness of an adult education program 
to demonstrate the relationship between enhanced educational skills and 
promotions and salary increases* for entry-ievel enployees. 

Seaman, Don F. and Emmett T. JCohler. Adult Basic Education in Mississippi . 
An Eva.luation , Two Volumes, June, 1969. 

This' large-scale evaluation notes that in 1968-69, the ABE program ^ 
Enrollment was 22,000, although the targ^ population was 440,000, with 
the firpt priority assigned to adults functioning at fifth grade level 
or below. The severest deterrent to effective evaluation has been the 



€ « 

failure to specify operational objectives; the most serious problems ' 
are lack of adult education courses available in the State, lack of 
modern teaching methods an<l equipment, need for more teacher training, 
lack of State fuu$is to match 'federal funds, and geographical areas 
. - within the State which are in non-compliance with the Civil Rights, Act. . 

• • <«■, '• 

Seay, Donna M. The Roles of the Teacher for tfhe Effective \J§!e of ^ogrammed 

Instruction in a Correctional Setting, draper CorrectjoOal Center ,* ^ '* 
Elmore, Alabama . Paper pres'ented at Annual Correctibnall .J24ucation ' ' 
^Association Confer.ence, Chicagp, Illinois, 'rfovanbei?', 196St ' : 

Delineates the many roles of the teacher in a correctional setting ' 
and describes the PerceptoScope reading materials', by, means 6f which 'all 
students in a special reading program at DrapeTr showed a total^'eompo/it^ 
N ayerage increase of 2.5 grade levels after 40 hours of instruction^ 

•* ?- * 

Secretary of Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Education and 

Training: A Chance to Advance . Seventh annual report to the Copgress ^ 
on Training Activities under MDTA. Washington, D. C: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1969. ; , , * 

Partial contents: manpower training skills centers; national pro- 
grams and services; innovations, e:q)eriments and special programs; evalua- 
tion. 

cretary of Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Education and 

. Training; Doorway to the Seventies . Eighth annual report to the Congress 
on Training Activities- under MDTA. Washington, D. C: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1970. 

Partial contents: training in classroom shop and skills centers; ' 
staff development; curriculum materials and training equipment; evalua- 
tion of institutional training., 

Secretary of Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Education and 
Training: Learning for Jobs , Report to the Congress oq TrainiSg 
Activities under MDTA. Washington, D. C: U. S. Government. Printing 
Office, 1968. 

Partial contents: adapting to economic change; the range of 
training; national programs and services; innovations and experiments; ^ 
evalt^ating training. 

Secretary of Department of Health, Education; and Welfare. Education and . - 
Training: Opportunity through Learnin;^ . Ninth annual report' to the 
Congress on Institutional Training und^ MDTA. Washington, D. C: ' 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1971.1 

Contents,: preparing people for progress; jprogram development and 
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innovations; evaluating institutional t 
earnings due to MDTA program participat 

Se:d:on, Patricia Cayo. Operation Retrieval; 



raining^ measuring . increases in 
ion. 

The Basic Education Component 
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of Experimental and Demonstration Projebts fot Disadvantaged Youth . 
New York University, New York, n.d. j * 

Analyzes education E '& D projects teaching reading, writing and 
coiiq>utational skills. Data used included reports submitted to the 
Department of Labor by D projects, |an-site visits* to eight projects 
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and a "review of the reported .progress an'd experlenfie of non-E & D ' ' ' 
projects. ." \ • . . . ' . . 

■ - ■' ' . ■ i . • • . 

.^SheAly, Floyd Milton.- ^ Study of. Job Corpsaen^ at Camp Afeterfaurv. -Indi-.h^ . ' - 

• April, 1965-May. 1966; Measures of Intelligence. Aghleveitient and " 
Aptitude. Doctoral .dissertation, Indiana Univfersity, 1967, ~ 

'^•^ . . ■ ^ ^*="^y *=<^ determine what ' significant chkngAs. occurred in tH£- 

• Camp Atterbory Job Corpsmen- (?vec a,vslx-mohth peariod 005* the Usis of " 

• . test-retest measqres of intelligence -a^d rejiding and ari^thmetlc ac^iifeve-" ' 
. , . ' nent. The Corpsmen made sigptf icant -gains' in IQ and i;4fld^ng ind arith- 
metic grade equivalents; Northern .-Cbiipgmep-'-sco'rfed higher .t;han 5outhetn ' ' •■ 
. ^ Corpsd&n' dn most measures; few di'f fereticis "we're noted betfweeh urban and' 
♦ . rural corpsmen; young corpsmen generally shored iiigher than older corps- ' 
. men on most measures. ' .. , ' ^ • . 

' ?herronj Ronald H. An Evaluation of Che Adult- Basifc- Education Progr^ itf 

• ytrgigia 1970-71. Virg^inia Commonwealth University, School of Education. 
• Richmond, Virginia, 1971.^ . . 

An evaluation, with recomnenffatioris, of the Virginia i ABE 'effort. A 
. . .sample of 1,62^ students gained approximately one grad?= level in:mathe-' 
matics knd two-thirds of one grade level in reading for each 150 hours " 
of attendance in th6 ABE program. ' , ' , 

Silverman,. Dave. "Rutgers' Remedy," Collek^ Management . Vol. S. No A ' 

April, -1970, pp. 27-29. . • [ ^ ! • 

A description and assessment of two programs- for disadvantaged ' 
students developed at Rutgeprs University: th€ Transitional -Year Program, * 
a year of remedial courses, and the Urban University Development Program 
which Pay|j.for an entire four-year course- for students in cities where ' 
RutgersSfc^uses are located. In terms- of schoUstic performanfce, partly 
^ because of the tutoring program, the disadvantaged students do outstand- 
ingly well. ; ■ ■ . 

Silverman, Leslie J. Follow-up Study of Project Uplift; the MDTA E & D 

Project Conducted by Flor ida A & M University . -Bureau of Snc^al'Rr^pnr^ 
Research, Inc., Washington, D. C, July, 1967.. . . 

A follow-up study of a project designed to find effective ways of 
^ reaching, recruiting, training and placing disadvantaged rural adults 

in a ten-county section of. Northern Florida. -PisLdings: (1) the project • 
design waa inappropriate for the area needs;, (2) use of consultants in 
'place of full-t^me staff specialists in training and counseling diminished 
program effectiveness; (3) mass recruitment efforts were effective; (4) job 
development efforts were insufficient. ' 

SkiU Achievement Inatitute. Upgrading the Underemployed in the Work Environaent ; 
Vol. 1- through 4 and Sumnary of the 4-Volume Report. Fi nal Report. Lake 

Success, .New York, July, 1969. — '~ 

A final report of an 18-month E & D,project in Newark, Baltimore, and 
Cleveland designed to develop ways to meet in-plant ^kill needs- by upgrading 
the job skills of entry level, mostly minority group workers through High 
Intensity Training (HIT) and by linproving capacity for better employee- 
' supeirvisor relationships. • 
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' 5kill Upgrading' in Cleveland, Ohio, , SUIC;. . lipprovtng, Opportunities through 
' ; Iti-Plant Training , Mardh, • 1970 , ' \ ^ 

A-%mmn5^ry qf'High Intensity Training (HIT) » aqV-vities aime'd at 
^ upgrading low-^kiU, low-wage workers ^.within a/pl'atit setting and with 
small Ouinpjs 'in job classifications and pay itfcteaSe" guarantees. Of . 
the 282 worker^ trained,,, about 86% succeeded iA -moving to ^an upgraded 
job; with Average pay increases of 8,44%/ , ' ' , 

' • * • " ; ' ' ' 

Skill Upgrading, Incorporated, Final Report ; , Baltimore,. Maryland, March, 

1970. " , * : ' ' :? , ^7 , 

♦ ' «A project set up ^ib^ Baltimore to pifoVide "technical^assist^nce -in 

designing v?ay,s to meet in-plant skills, nefeds by Vpjgrading job Skills , > 
• / on entry w&rkiers tjjrbugh High Intensity, Training .XHIT) . ^ A folio^-up * * 
'/study /of 9^ of the 214 worjcers who* Complete^ the programs fehowed that 
?7% received -jobs for which they were trained ^at In average salary * 
^Increase jof'Zl cents an hour. , ** ' •* * 

' Somers, Gerald ^6, Evarluation of Work ^Experienc^ and Training of Older 

Workers. Industrial Relations Research. Institute, Uaiyersity of 
' ' . Wisconsin, 1967, . / ^ . ' • , ' 

An analy&is of t:he data iregulred'to cbn^ruct a behef it-fcost 
, ^iQdel of older worker participation' tja the Work ^xperie^nce Prpgram. 

Somers, Gerald G. and Ernsts w/'Stromsdorf er . A Cost-Effectiveness Study 
' ^ of the In-School and Summer Neighborhood Youth 'Coi?ps . . University of 
- Wiscbiiffiny Madison, Industrial Relation^. Research Institute, "^Center 
•for^ Studies ^ in Voca^tional and Technical Educaeipn', 1970. * 
^ ' ' -A sturdy, prepared for the Manpower Administration, U. S. Department, 
'of Labor, 9f a"Tiatioia-wide san^)le of NYC participants from projects in 
, ^ - operation between 1965 and 196.7." . ' . 

i , * ' ' , \ ' - 

'Somers, Gerald G., Graeme McKechnie!^nd others. -The Training add Placjetaent. . 
of Old^r Workers f An Evaluation >of Four Community Projects . University 
• of Wisconsin, Center for Studies in Technical and Vocational Education, 
Septemlier, L9j67. ' , , ^ ' ^ 

.This description of four experimental coimminity projects in Baltimore 
Boston, Buncombe County, North Carolina and Milwaukee deals with the speci 
.measures required for effective job placement among older workers.. While 
only limited direct economic benefits were reported, some approac^^s and 
/techniques were found to be more successful than others. - 

Somers, Gerald G. and others. The gf fectiveness of ^Vocational and .Technical 

Programs; A National Follow-Up Survey , University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, 1971. 

A national sample of vocational 'students who graduated from high' , 
school, post-secondary schools and junior college vocational programs 
in 1966 was surveyed three years later to, determine the effectiveness/, ^ 
of their vocational educatiou. 

Stanley, Miles C. ''Training and Education as Solutions for Manpower Problems: 
A Labor Viewpoint,'! in Manpower Development in AppaXachia: An Approach 
to Unemployment > Frederick A^.Zeller and Robert W. Miller (Eds.). New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968; ^ c , • 

The>President of the West Virginia Labor Federation, APL-CIO, criti- 
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cize^ the inability or unwillingness of the schools to adapt the 
•needj of disadvantaged youth and adults and calls for a re- examination 
of j^fesent ap-proachss to all levels of education in Appalachian* * 

Stanley, Jdiles C. and others. 'The' Role of Formal Education and Training In 
Manpower Development," in Manpower Development in Appalachta , Fredrick 
1511 Robfert W. Miller (Eds.). New York: Praeger, 1968, ppi,\l01-/ 

An lamination of the present and potential relevance of formal ftduca- 
and training, with an. emphasis on the inability or unwillingness af 
:io.nal institutiqns to adapt to the needs of the disadvantaged. .\ 



:at] 



Steuarti R. Calvert.. An Evaluation of the Educational Effectiveness of Selected 
Bafeic Education Literacy Materials . Unpublished i\nctnr^^ H^ccot-hoh^^o ' ^ 
"diversity of • Wisconsin, 1968. • \ 

This research found that both the Sullivan Programmed Reading for 
^_\dtjlt8 (linguistic approach) and Mott's Basic Language Skills (analytic 
phonics approach) methods were equally effective in teaching English as 
a second language.^ Greater gains were madfe by those whose initial com- 
^ • *petence. in English was greater. 

"tevenson, Dian|:ha. Follow-Up Study of MDTA E & D Projects Conducted by 
Morgaa> State College . May, 1967. . ' ' ] 

'Two projects, .carried out In the nine-county eastern shore area of 
Maryland. and serving the disadvantaged, attempted to (-1) provide vocational 
training arid, guidance and (2) develop on-the-job training openings and ease 
job entry requirements. Follow-up data indicated that the results of both' 
. projects were disappointing. 

Stewart, J. S. Retraining Older Employees for Upgraded Jobs . 1969* 

In pilot projects in^Newark and Philadelphia, the Penn Central Company . 
\ used AB5 along with on-the-job^ training to prepare 51 low- skilled, middle, 
^ age blue collar workers (mostly minority en^loyees of long standing) for 

clerical jobs in a coijaputerized system. All of the trainees were success- 
/ fully placed' within the company. 

St icht, Thomas G., John S. Caylor, Richard P. Kem and Lynn C. Fox. Project 

Realistic:" ^Determinat ion of Adult Functional Literacy Skill Levels . 
• ^ ftiman Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, Virginia, Sept., 1972.. 

A description of data covering reading difficulty levels showing, posi- 
tive, significant correlations between literacy variables and certain indices 
of job proficiency. 

Swan, L. M. and Jim DeVries. An Evaluation of the Great Lakes Apprenticeship 

-^Center (GLAC) ; Somfe Insij^hts into Educational Programming for Disadvantaged 
Adults. Re$earch Report . Wisconsin University, Madison, College of Agri- 
cultural and Life Studlesy August, 1973. . 

An assessment of GLAC on the b^sis of the evaluation of former students, 
young adult disadvantaged American indians, and ,on the basis of job impToiye- 
ment after training. The trainee evaluations were generally positive and 
substantial lmi>rovements were made in .the trainees/ pay levels and hours 
worked after t27alnl1ig. • > ^ 

' ' . ' ■ A-40 . ^ 
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Swanson, Steven M., Irv^in L, Herrnstadt and Morris A, Horowitz, The Rdle of 
Related Instruction in Apprenticeship Training: A Pilot Study , North- 
eastern University, Department of Economics, Boston, Massachusetts, 
December, 1973, 

Provides an analysis of the role related instruction plays in training 
journeymen in three Boston area trades: machinist, electrician and opera- _ 
ting engineer. It was toncluded that the effect of related instruction on 
the, performance of apprentices and journeymen differed in each trade and 
that: only in the electrical trade did related instruction seem to offer a 
significant explanation of the variation in individual performance. 

System J)evelopment Corporation. Evaluation of Adult Basic Education for the 

U; S, Office of Educatlem. Initial Enrollee Interview, Form E 1 , Falls * / 
C^iurch, Virginia, Novenib^r, 1973. , " ' / 

A 33-item interview designed to purvey the effectiveness of ABE * / 

programs, covering clasB attendance, initial exposure to th^ program, ^ 
^teasoqs for enrolling, recent employment and salary history, program ^! 
changes considered desirable, educational background and other demo- / 
/ graphic variablest. ^ » • / 

Texas University. An Annotated Bibliography of Adult Basic Education and 

Related Library Material^ . Austin, Texas, September^ 1972. /' 
This annotated bibliography, designed to be an easy. guide tp suitable ^ 
material's for adult educators and librarians for use by students in adult 
basic education, groups entries under fiction and nonfiction titles and 
reading levels, T 

Thomas, Hollie B. and others.' Evaluation of an Educational Program fpr the 
• Rural Disadvantdtged, Research Report , July, 1970, 

Evaluates the Rural Education Disadvantaged Youth Project (REDY), 
focusing on (1) youth and career choices, (2) family financial management, 
and j(3) improv^ent of family incotife.^ 

Tillmon, William R, A Special Project to Coordinate the Adult Basic Education 

Coniponents of Four Federally Funded Agencies in the Kansas City Metropolitan 
Area as a Means of Reaching the Hard Core Functionally Illiterate and Pro - 
viding a More Effective and Economical Academic Program . Kansas City, 
Missouri School District, Department of Extended Services, 1968-1969. 

This is a report of a project to coordinate the adult basic education 
coiq)onents of fout agencies:, the Work Incentive Program, the Concentrated * 
Eiq>loyment Prpgrak, Manpower Development and Training a;id the Kansas City, 
, Missouri School District. Taken as a group, the Special Project adult 
learners complete^, a level of adult basic education in less than 180 hours 
on the average; students in the Reading Lat) moved twice as fast. Of 723 
enrollees, 76 earned 8th grade Ne(}uivalency and 62 earned level promotions, 

Tillmon, William R. A Special Project to Coordinate the Adult Basic Education 

Components of Four Federally Funded Agencies in the Kansas City Metropolitan 
Area ad a Means of ^Reaching the Hard Core Functionally Illiterate and Pro - 
\^tding a More Effective and Economical Academic Program , Kansas City, 
Missouri School District, Department of Extended Services, 1969-1970. 

Ttiis Is a report of a project to coordinate the adult basic education 
fl^coinponents of four agencies: the Work Incentive Program, the Concentrated 



Employment Program, Manpower Development and Training and the Kansas City, 
Missouri School District. The small numbers of stud,ents in 'each IQ group 
made it impossible to determine the* number of hours required to/ move one 
grade level, but those stu?ient;s who received vocationaJ^educatibn or on- 
the-job training concurrently with ABB moved faster than thosd who did not. 

Troogoff , Benjamin M. EmploymeoLExperience -After MDTA Training; A Study of 

the Relationship Between Selected Trainee Characteristics and Post-Training 
Experience . Doctoral dissertation, Geo^rgia State College, School of 
Business Administration, July/, "^1968 . ^ 

A study, utilizing' mailed questionnaires, to ascertain MDTA training 
effectiveness and to seek a. relationship' between certJain trainee charac- 
teristics and employment success. Ifc was determined t^hat graduates of 
.the program were enployed a larger percentage of the time and with higher 
earnings than were dropouts, and tha£ greater degrees of responsibility 
were also related to enpl^yment success. 

Trowbridge House, Inc. Trowbridge House Geriatric Aide Program. Final Report , 
Hudson, Ohio, October, 1971. 

The Trowbridge House geriatric aide program, .carried out at MDTA 
centers in, Akron and Cleveland with an 82% con5)letion and a 98% placement 
rate, dembnstrated that -positive an'd active recruiting methods, could be 
adopted to obtain more and better qualified disadvantaged persons for 
skill training and that a high quality, pre-vocational independent study 
program on tape cassettes, combined with traditional classroom and lab 
training, could produce more highly skilled trainees. 

Tutim,/Jay, W. T. Towles, T. Lim and H. R. Woltman. Evaluation of the PSC 
Program. Final Report. Vol. I, Findings and Conclusions . Resource 
Management Corporation, Bethesda,,. Maryland, March, 1972. 

A comprehensive asses-sment of the Public Service Careers Program, 
indicating that the short-run economic inpacts were favorable from both 

the career and income perspectives, that on-the-job performance of * _ 

enrollees was above average, and ^hat training and education were the " 
tiiost valuable services offered to enrollees. 

Ulmer, Curtis. . Teaching the Disadvantaged Adulf . National Association for 
Public School Adiilt Education, Washington, D. C, 1969. 

A^sed^of instructional guidelines for ABE stresses understanding 
of the .characteristics and problems of disadvantaged adults; selection 
of instruction^ materials and equipment; effective classroom techniques; 
and an adult -centred apprbach to testing and counseling. 
' \ ^ 

U. S. Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education. Prevocational 

Exploratory Programs in Manpower Development and Training ."^ Washington, 
D. C..: U, S. Government Printing Office, 1970. 

A study of the "prevocational exploratory pre^r'^m" designed to help 
the trainee whose education and experience are inlRj equate to prepare him 
either to make, a vocatiopal^choice or to profit from Job training, including 
chapters on launching prevocational programs and implementation of the 
initial moves. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration. Breakthrough for 

Disadvantaged Youth . Washington, D. C: (J. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1969. 
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Analytical reports of 55 early projects (1963-66) developed under' 
MDTA, including discussions of successes and shortcomings* 

i 

University City Science Center. A Guide fco the Operatiop of a Basic and 

Clerical Skills ^Program for AFDC Trainees ! Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
May^ 1971. ^ ' 

Describes organization and procedure of a 1968-1970 training pto- 
•gram demonstration project to give vot^atiorial and academic training to 
the educationally disadvantaged. 



University of South Florida. Learning Center: Final Report, September, 1966 - 
June, 1968 . ' > 

A program for tlie unemployed and under -employed high school graduates 
in Hillsborough County, Florida, included personal services, individualized 
study programs, instruction in communication skills, commercial and applied 
mathematics, intensive small-group instrv^ction, programmed materials and 
teaching machines. Of the ^70 participatlts placed by the Center, 218 were 
employed full-time, 75 part-time; 27 entered colleges or universities, and 
50 were placed in ttfore appropriate trainii^g programs. « 

Urban Systems Research and Engineering, Inc. iPhe Impact of Five Rural 

Concentrated Employment Programs . Cambridge,- Massachusetts, >farch, 1971. 

Delin^afes aad analyzes' the impact of^the rural CEPs operating in 
Arkansas, Maine, Mim>esota, New M^xico^.and |!enne6see, which have enrolled 
over 40,000 participants. The report analy^jes the characteristics of the 
participants and the strategy, structure and impact of the programs and 
^ recommends Modification of the rural CEP modfel. ; 

Ury, 1ciaud6 M. "Recent Developments in Vocational Education," Catholic School 
Journal, .Vol. 69, September, 1969, pp. 51-53^ 

Brief summaries of supcessful^ experimental programs in vocational 
education, particularly work-study projects. , 



Utah State. Board of Education. Utah Adult Education Services. Adult Education . 
Report, 1968r69 . Salt Lake City, May, 1970. 

Attempts to provide the public with a descViption of achievements, 
trends, nee^s and a^ cost accounting of adul{: education by program, schopl 
di3trict and year. , 

Valencia, Atilano A. Identification and Assessment ^Qf Ongoing Educational and 
ifji Comm!.inity Programs for Spanish Speaking People I » A report submitted to 

the Southwest Council of La Raza, Phoeni:}2!, Arizona, Southwestern Coopera- 
tive Educational Lab'., Albuquerque, New Mexico, ^rcli, 1969. 

Syiioptic reports on 16 selected educational\and community programs 
for Spanish speaking people, including a brief ^ deiscription of the projept, 
an assessment oi the program, and recommendation^ for dissemination and 
implementation of the project mo del . ^ 

Valencia, Atflano A. and James L. Olivero. Innovativ.e and Dynamic Instructional 

Approaches in Adult Basic ^Education . March, 196^;* 

This report focuses on 7 areas: individualized instruction based on 
performance curriculum; team teaching as an interacting system; micro-^ 
teaching; humanistic gbals of ABEi culture and p(|^erty; the nature of the 
adult learner; social awareness ^nd^its implicatl|>ns for guidance. 
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Vargas, Ernest A. and Helen Wotkiewicz. An Evaluation of fche McDowell County 
Comminity Action Ag ency. Adult Education Program . West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, December; 1968. ^ ' 
&^aluation of ABE-GED programs at eight W^st Vlrginit Centers. "aIso 
presents program shortcomings and recommendations fQr- the future. 
* ' ^ \ 
Varnado, Jewel G. The Relationship Between .Achievement- of Adult Students and 
Varfous Structural Cla s groom Situations , Ph.D. thesis, Florida State 
. University, Tallahassee, 1968. 
; . An investigation of the relative^ef fectivepeSs of selected, methods * 

and materials in adult b^sic education classes/ Participants were Negroes, 
, largely women, covering a wi^e age span. Teacher dominated, restricted 
procedures, and pupil initiated, class cooperative, procedures wer^ compared 
One hour classes Wfere held five nights a week for eight weeks near the stu~ 
dents, homes. There was a significant gain within classes in which the new 
instructional materials were used, regar:dless of the instructional metfiod. 

Vermont State Qnployment Service, Department of Etq)loyment Security. ' Study 
of the Vermont Manpower Experimental and Demonstration Program, Final 
Report ; Montpelier, October, 1973. ^ 

An analysis of an experimental and demonstration project to provide, 
work experience to unemployed, low- income clients to iin>rove their employ- 
ability so they can be moved into permanent, unsubsidized en5)loyment ' 
Conpleters of the project had far fewer characteristics associated with, 
the hard-core unemployed, had better marital orientation and ^tt.itudes, ^ 
.had greater satisfaction with their jobs and were judged as having made 
greater 'improvement in skills. 

Vocational Guidance Service. A Work-S'tUdy Program for Socio-Economicallv 
Deprived Delinquent Youth s October, 1968. , r^". 

A report of a one-year experimental and demonstration project which 
explored the feasibility of helping socio-economicaliy deprived delinquent 
youth prepare for work .or return to school. Three hundred three youtH, 
i' ages 15 to 21 and 757. male, were plac-ed on job' sites rel^atedfto their * ^ ' 
interests and were dffered counseling and basic education; 707. made a 
positive adjustment by the close of the project in May, 1968 J - ' > 

- ' . * ^ 

Volland, Virgil A. and durtis Trent (Eds.). Recruiting Students fU Adult 
J. Education Programs . Kansas State University, Manhattan, May,[l96i. 

Papers, presented at an adult education seminar held at xiinas State 
UnfS^ersity in Spring, 1969, de^ with. (1) student recruitment] adult. . 
dropouts; (3) teaching techniques; (4) adult learning Qharact^ristics^ 
(5) disadvantaged, adults; (6) vocational programs; (7) adult douHseling; 
(8) testing in ABE programs; (9) in-service teacher education;! (10) mathe- 
matics materials; (11) the domnunity college role; (12) administratslon.of 
adult education programs. ' ^\ 

Walker, R. W. A Prevocational Laboratory Centered Curriculum for Mral 

Disadvantaged touth. Final Report Urbana, Illinois, Universltly of * 
Illinois, College of Educatioa, Agirlcultural Education Division, Voca- 
tional and Technical Education Department, July, 1970. 

Describes and discusses a special program designed to serve rural 
disadvantaged high schoql boys by .giving them a new kind of school curricu- 
lum. The "new opportunities'' program was successful in several demonstrable 




ways; an Instructional Guide developed might enable otheif school systems 
to set up ,the sam^ kind of program. 

Walther, R. H. , M. L. Magnusson and S. E-., Cherkasky.^ A Study of the Effective - 
ness of Selected Out-6f-School Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs . U. S. 
Department of Labor, Contract No. 41-7-004-09. Washington, D. C: George 
Washington University, Social Research Group, April, 1971. 

A. summary of the findings of a five-year (1966-1971) study of selected 
out^-of-school NYC programs and the extent' to which they entranced the employ- 
ability of enrollees. The primary hypothesis was not Confirmed: the NYC 
- Aid not prove to have Kelped- enrollees achieve satisfactory adjustment to 
life and the world df work* However, some program components were having 
a significant effect. ' - 

Walton, Barbara J.' Third Annual Report and Evaluation of the Talent Corps / ^ 
College for Human Services. 1969 "^Program . College for lluman Services, 
New York, 1970. „ 

A delineation of the major 1969 achievements of the Talent Corps/ 
College for Human Services, chartered to train disadvantaged men ^nd 
women of Niw York City for jobs &s new professionals in community 
agencies . ^ ^ ^ 

Weiss, Samuel: "SEEK Prograta Striving to Ride Out Its Troubles," New York 
c Times , Sunday, May 4; 1975, p. 21. 

SEEK — Search for Education, Elevation and Knowledge--represents' an 
effort to open the doors of the City Universities of New York City to 
the economically and educationally disadvantaged « Remedial classes, 
, intensive counseling and tutoring services and stipends have resulted - 
in students achieving greater economic, potential. 

Welssman, Harold "H. (Ed.). Employment and Educational Services in the 

Mobilization for Youth Experience . New York: Assoclatlojn Press, 1969. 

A collection of. papers describing the pJrograms offered by the 
Mobilization fot Youth Project, which seeks to help combat juvenile 
'delinquency and unemployment of low- income youth by providing them 
with the skills needed for employmer^ and increasing employment oppor- 
tunities for them through training. * 

Wlllmart Services,, Inc^ Upgrading the Ht^usehotd Worker. Final Report 



(January, 1967^September, 1968), Washington, D. C, June, 1969. 

One hund:red eight Women from low-income families wei^e selected for 
a nine-week training course to upgrade the economic and social status 
of the hous^Jiold worker hy combining attitudlnal training with household 
skills tra^.ning. Graduates', who were assigned to, homes by the program 
sponsoring agency, received a wage that was higher th^an'the going wage 
in the area anc^f ringe benefits as well. 

Wingo, Walter. , "S Ik Ways to Put People tb Work," Nat ion Business . Vol. 56, 
No. 8, August, 1968, pp. 42-49.^ - - ^ 

Six case histories of How' programs developed by p^vate Industry, are 
making productive people of the "unhireables" while t^esting a variety of 
appro£|ches o come up with the best methods. The- six programs were 
sponsored and conducted by the (1) Continental. Can Company in Harlem; 
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(2) the Northern Natural Gas CoiH)any in Houston, Texas; (3) the Olivetti 
Underwood Corporation in Paterson, New J^ersey; (4> the Enq>loyment Enter- 
prises Development Corporation in Ypsilanti, Michigan; (5) the Lawran 
^Foundry Company in West Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and (6) the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation in Saltville, Virginia. All of these programs had 
basic education coijq)onents . 

Winter, Evelyn. Glassboro State College Head Start And Follow Through Supple - 
mentary Training Program , Glassboro State College, New Jersey, 1971. 

A description of a program designed to (1) modify college admission 
requirements to include the poor, employed, experience-oriented program 
population as regular matriculating students; (2) examine and revise' 
courses to make them relevant to the students' work experience; (3) re- 
verse the usual sequence of courses to allow students to move from the 
practical to the thecjretical; (4) develop new and innovative teaching i 
techniques and materials derived from the students' needs; (5) revise 
the program operation on the basis of regular evaluation of the students. 

Witt, Leonard R. Final Report on Project Develop . New York State Division 
of Parole, 1968. 

A study of 115 males under parole supervision in the New York City 
area enrolled in Project Develop, a special treatment program emphasizing 
career development techniques such as psychological testing, educational- 
vocatr^onal and supportive counseling, training , and selective job placement , 
services. Findings indicated 37% les^s delinquency for those trainees who 
completed formal trade training conq>ared to the group that failed or 
dropped out of training. 

Wolfson, H. E. 'Vocational Education in the Urban Setting," American Vocational 
Journal , Vol. 44, April, 1969, pp. 52-53. 

Discusses the reasons occupational education should be combined with 
academic subjects to help the inner-city youth achieve self-identity and 
establish a relationship with the worjd outside of his ghetto surroundings. 

Yarosz, Edward J. Evaluation Report: The City University of New Vork College 
Adapter Program . National Committee on the Eiq)lo3anent of Youth, York, 
August, 1971. ^ 

This independent evaluation o£ the College Adapter Program, an E & D 
project conducted by jthe City University of New York, provided NYC out-of- 
school enrollees and s^elected manpower 4:rainees with a speaial program of 
enrichment services (both instr|uctional/tutorial and couniieling) as a 
means of qualifying them for college ent ranee. Of a totajc of 534 referrals. 
431 (almost 80%) graduated or wfere currently enrolled in CUNY-CAP; 222 
(abopt 87%) matriculated In college, of whom 195 '(about 88%) remained 
enrolled. Of 198 who took the GED. examinibion, 190 (about 9270 passed on 
the first administration, and the other 8% on their second try. 

YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago, Illinois, Career Options Research and Development 
(CORD), Social Service Aide Project. Summary Reports and Proposals . 
September, 1970. ' ^ < ^ 

^his report summarizes the' Social Service Aide Projecti for^the (graining 
and education of para|)rofes8lonal8, part of the Career Options Research and 



Development (CORD) project of th 
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. Zwerling, S. The "Disadvantaged"; /tfnemployable or Just' Unemployed? A 

Report on Train tag for University Bnployment ^ Berkeley: California 
University, Space Sciences Laboratory, September, .1^68. 

Wotking through the Space Scienc^ Laboratory the University 
of California at Berkeley, the New Caxreers Devefop^t in Oakland 
engaged in tra'^ing unemployed, disadvantaged Negroes for new careers 
The three-year training progr^as were designed to ^^Ip develop entry 
level employment opportunities an^, to provide maxi^jjim prospects for 
continued employment and advancement by a combinatjfotl of education, 
training, counseling and supportive services. Thu^ |ar, the educa- 
tional performance had been encouraging and on-the-j"^b performance 
/. had been officially judged satisfactory. 4. 
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Perhaps the most impoTtant conclusion to be drawn from fhe abstracts presented in this 
survey is that full, detailed qnd unambiguous reporting is the exception rather than the^ 
role. Only about 25 .or 30 of the 200 + abstracts provided all of the following information: 
subiect(s) taught,* pre.- post^-test gains, hours of ihstruction and number of students. How- 
ever, what data were available were compiled to prodi^e a yery rough first approximation 
of "grade-levels-gained-per-4;nit-of-time-by-disadvantaged-aduIts." The data is slim - 
and unclear and results are difficult to interpret; 'obyi9ysly, they must be considered 
tentative. Investigators with the requisite time are urged to improve upon these very ^ 
speculative estimates by consulting the original documents and by contacting the original 
researchers for additional data and further cJarification. 

Only- eleven reports provided grade gains for reading, moth and english, combined 
(Some of these summarized data from numerous programs). Simple averages are set out 
below. . 4 ' ' ' 

GAINS IN READING^ MATH AND ENGLISH COMBINED 
■ (Gains are reported if> grade leveJs) ~ 

N = 11 Reports, 9112 subjects ' . • 

Mean Gain: 1.07 (range .2 - U8) Median Gain; ..X2 

Average Hours of Instruction: 257 ' (range 69 - 500) 

Range of Number of Students^ Per Program: 41 -7,976 

" • *. 

Programs With 159 Hours of Instruction Or Less 

■ •* 

N = 5 Reports, ^,504 subjects , ' . ' 
^egnGain: -95 . Median Gain: 1.05 ""^ . 

Average Hours of liistrucHon:, 159 - (range 69 - 200) 

Progr<3ms With 250 Hours of Instruction Or More * ^ 

N = 6 Reports, 608 subjects 
r _ Mean Gain: 1.17 Mexlion Gain: 1.3 

Average Hours of Instruction: 341 (range 250 - 500) , 

About twice as many studies were available which reported reading and math gains only.. 
In. addition to computing grade gains for the entire group <md for the upper and lower halves 
of instructional hours, a procedure was used for weighting fortiumber of students. (This 
was done by fnulttplying the number of students in egch pr^Dgram'by the grade gain per progra 
and dividing the sum of these for all programs by the total number of students). Actuolly, 
the^ result ofjhis. approach did not differ substantially from the grade level gains for the 
unweighted averages, though ^he avferage^lfcss hours were altered substantially. ^ 



GAINS IN READ ING AND MATht ONLY (R + M) 

^ — : — ~ nn 

Average unweighted Grade Gains; 

* 

N = 22 Reports, 4,372 subjects i , 

Mean Gain: 1-13 * \vQnge - .2 - 2,25) Median Gain: 1.14 
. Average Hours of Instruction: 194* (rong^ 36 - 500) 
Range of Number of Students Per Report: 11 - 1,448 ' , 

Programs With 150 Hours of Instruction or Less 

N = 1 1 Reports, 3, 199 subjects ' • 

Mean Gain: 1.43 Median Gain: K3 

Average Hours of Instruction: -97* (range 36 - 150) 

Programs With 180 Hours of Instruction or More 

N=.ll Reports, 1 , 173 subjects 
Mean Gain: .84 Median Gain: ,88 
( Average Hours of Instruction: 291* (range 180 - 500) 

, Average Grade Garns Weighted for ^ of Studeriis: 

N = 22 Reports, 4,372 subjects * 
Mean Gain: 1 .02 (range - .2 - 2.25) Median Gain: 1.0 
Range of Number of Students Per Program: 11 --1,448 
• Average Hours' cff Instruction: 122* (range 36 - 500) 

Progfams with 150. Hours of Instruction or Less Weighted For ^ of Students 

N = 1 1 Reports, 3, 199 subjects ^ r . 
Mean Gain; 1.17 Median gain: 1.28! 

Average Hours of Instruction: 81* (range 36 - 150) 

Programs with 180 Hours/of Instruction or More Weighted for ^ of Students 

( , . • ' 

N ^ 1 1 Reports, 1 , 173 subjects , 
Mean Gain: .61* Median Gain: .86 

Average Hours of Instruction: 234 (range 180 - 500) / 
^\ * ' 

One may not assume that because only reading and math were tested, only reading and 

moth were taught, A few of the programs analyzed above devofed or may have devoted a 

significant part of instructional time to English grammar or to other subjects. Some reports ^ 

arc unclear on this point. 

■ . ^ * 

* Note that grade level gains per .hour con not be computed from the over all averages given 
. in the tables. Grade gains per hour, must be calculated separately for ea:ch program and 
averageci* 
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As the above compqrisons of gains in shorter and longer programs suggest, achieve- 
ment increment per unit of time may be a function of the total duration of the program— 
with additional hours of instruction beyond o certain point yielding diminishing return • 
Of course, this result may have been caused by sampling error or by some other systematic 
difference in the longer programs • However, 6 tapering off in gains is not surprising if 
one supposes that the potential for growth in academic skills is not unlimited. Why 
additional hours of instruction should result in a drop in average gains is a puzzle. 

No attempt has been made to estimate grade gains per unit of time, since these woufd 
apparently be lovvered merely by extending the length of instruction past a certain 
optimal R^int. This should be born in mine in interpreting studies in these abstract which 
report grade gains in this form. 

-In a feW'Cases, reports have given grade gains in terms of standard scores. These have 
been^ converted to grade levels by reference to the manual for the test used. In a few 
cases^ reading,^ math and english combined gains have been obtained by averaging. The 
abstracts used in the above computations have been marked in the text with an asterisk. 
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It might be useful to delineate some of the av&as of adult 
education research which do not appear to have received sufficient atjtention, 

1. There is a pressing need for controls, O^e is painftilly awar^ of just, 
how difficult this Is to do In the typical manpower training setting! 
Nevertheless,^ no satisfactory estimate of outcoitfes is posaible without* 
them. What is needed at the moment is not dont:fol9 who, serve as alter- 
nate treatment groups, but rather^ controls whd receive no instruction 
at all. , * * ^ • . ' . 

2. Assessment of a broad range of achievement, ability, personality, moti- 
vation, and background variables sihould. replace the current excJLuslve 
emphasis on achievement testing. One needs to know i^at kind of person 
the leaiming does or does not happen to, and a litt:le . insight into each 
of a wide range of .relevant and indep'endent traits is to be preferred 

td a great deal of knowledge about^ a ,few isplated factors. Since almost 
all research with disadvantaged adu^tfes mustr be done in *a very practical 
setting where very lengthy testing is qsually not feasible, test publishers 
might consider the advantage tt> be had frqm assdmblitig a copaprehensiv^ 
battery which might perhaps.be administered in four hours or less^ The, 
chief obstacle is the absence of short achi^ement surveys which, w{iile 
not suitable foif^detailed diagnosl's'pf individuals^ are q^ulte adequate 
and far more convenient for group Vv^lu^tion. Fuller definition of 
populations in terms of suf ficiedtly compijehensive and relev-act .traits 
may make con^>$irisons between gt^ou^s more meaningful. 

3. Outcomes need to be reported- by sex, age, rjice, etc«,^as well as for ^/^'^ 
the undifferentiated mass;, these probably would yield inp^rtant differ- 
ences. ' . . 

4. It is both practically and theoretically iii^>ortant to know at what point 
additional hours of . instruction begin to yield diminishing returns • One 
hypothesizes that this will occur more markedly with regard to skills 
which are more closely related to , general intelliger\ce than^ with regard 
to other types of learning. , . « 

3. Follow-up testing aft^ a year ot more is needed to determine hoV much 
gain actually "stuck." Again, the need for short, conveniently admin- 
, istered tests is underlined. * / 

6. K Better and more explicity defined work in assessing the effectiveness 

of different methods of instruction, different materials, and different 
kinds of'^teach/ers is needed. 

7. Research into the relative *roles of "fluid" and "crystalized" intelligence, 
^in determining achievement gains is needed. Cat tell h'as formti^lated a 
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number of rather clear hypotheses which, are relevant to the goals^of 
adult education and reratively easy to test, Piaget^'s theories provide * 
another area where research might prove both theoretically and practically 
rewarding. For inatance^ M ^he attainment, to some substantial degree, 
of the stage of ^'formal operations" a threshold to growth in the higher 
level academic skills which are the central focus of programs' for the 
disadvaataged? The hypothesis is that those having attained this level 
will make additional gains with further time and effort, while those who 
have not will fail to gain under the same circumstances. If, onfe cannot 
swim at all, staying in the water longer will not get tete to tt^e other 
side. Such a discontinuity should be detectable and would, of course, 
have important Implications. 



8. Is there k threshold effect such that, other" things being equal, the 
greater the previous academic exposure the smaller the gains resulting 
from fruther instruction ^in general academic skills?^ 

9, In general, more work needs to be done in identifying individuals who 
pan be expected to make practically useful gains in general academic 
skills within some defined quantity and quality of instructional resources. 
Implementing such findings will probably prove inpossible for reasons con- 
nected with general public policy, but the information would be of great 

' ' intrinsic interest.' 

< . * 

^ 10. * More neeSs to be done on the very fundamental and interesting problem of 
the 'Wta-.ecology" of learning programs: i.e., the interactions- among 
^ studients,, staff , administrator, community, etc., as they impinge upon 

the development of the learning situation. One of the most interesting 
up-shots of the 'Wr. on pcvertiy" was realization that i^easonably intelli- 
gent and motivated social workers, administxatprs, secretaries and assorted 
volunteers were perfectly capable of doing a very creditable job of teaching, 
after a little experience, without the benefit of elaborate training and con- 
ditioning in the schools of education. This<process produced a very differ- 
ent kind of prog'ram, animated by a very different kind of spirit, and organ- 
ized along quite different lines. 

11. Nothing has be^ done in manipulating nutrition, medical and pharmacological 
^ variables. This, o£ course, is quite beyond the coiH)etence of the non- 

medically trained researcher* " * ^ \ 

A problem which appears frequently, part iciflarly in manpower training pro- 
grams which typically have only limited funds available for z'esearch and evalua- 
tion, is the plight of the relatively untrained teacher, social worker, jjunior' 
administrator, or clerk who is* assigned the. task of "putting together phe ABE 
report^ by Tuesday morning." Much of the problem is knowing what records to 
search and what data to report. Where time does not permit {reporting all rele- 
vant and. available information, common sense should be -used In reporting the most 
essential. Where exact figures are not available, estimates can still*be very 
, informative: "a little more than half of the students were female" is. better 
than no reference at all to the sex of the students. The great bulk of the data 
outlined below is routinely collected in instructional programs and should be 
relatively easy to run down. While the seasoned professional will learn nothing 
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. new from the "checklist" that follows, it is hop^ that the novice will find 
it useful for purposes of evaluation. ' 

STUDENT DATA: ' ' 

1. Age' 

2. Sex , 

O. Race or other ethnic data ^ 

4. Number of students (by subcategories, if possible) 

5. Marital and household information 
6» * Rural or urban 

7. How selected (criteria such as test scores, income, unemployment, etc.> 

8. Socio- eeonomip status (advantaged, disadvantaged, etc.) 

9. Special circumstances (e.g., all pregnant women, handicapped males) 

10. Other descriptive data such as intelligence and aptitude tests, 
'personality tests and the like. Measures of learning ability are 

cij&ial iQ* assessing instructional outcome^s and should be obtained 
if at all possible. If given as pre-test and post-test, reporting 
should be described in '^results" below. 

11. Anything else which might help others understand precisely what kind 
of student the program served. 

ATTRITION: 

How many students dropped out, and at what point: what were differentiating 
characteristics, in tferms of available data. 

CONTROLS: 

Move heaven and e^th to get suitable controls. "Suitable" means as 
similar as possible to the treatment group. Possible sources are other 
programs which do not have an aeademic coiiq)onent and family and friends 
of ^students who may be persuaded to sit in on the testing. Of course, 
as much as possible of the descriptive data mentioned in this outline 
should be reported for Controls also. 

SPECIAL PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS: 

This should include overall' program goals (not just the goals of the 
education coiq>onent), monetary or other special incentives, special 
emphasis or the like. * ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT: 

Spell out precisely what subjects were taught, ("A.B.E/' might or might 
not include social science or English grammar, for example.) 

LENGTH OF 'INSTRUCTION: ' * ^ . 

1. Give the total number of class hours and' the number of iTours per 
subject, if possible. In programs of individualized instruction, 
time per subject will be hard to estimate, but general tendencies 
may be noted. Of course, the number of hours should be those 

/ actually spent in the class room, not those scheduled. 

2. Length and frequency of class periods (e.g., '^three two-hour sessions 
per week^). 

3. Total duration of the program, time between first and last class. 

4. If periods are set aside for independent study, this should be 
described, as should time sjient on homework, if that can be estimated. 
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CLASS STRUCTURE: 

!• Student to tutor ratio, 

.2, Teacher data: age, sex, qualifications, etc. 

3. Class structure: tutorial, lecture, independent study, etc.. Be 

very clear about this. — 
A. Materials: give the publisher, edition, etc., of anything that 

the reader may not be familiar with, 
5. Special instructional techniques, ' ^ ■ 

RESULTS: * ^ " . ' 

1. Pre- and post-test data: Be sure to give this infdrmation fully, 
both part scores and totals. Report pre- and post-test grade levels 
as well as gains. Describe the test~trl^rument exactly: name, 
eaition, level, form, publisher, and type of score reported. There 
rare tecTmical advantages in doing one's calculations in standard 
scores, but final results should be given both as standard scores 

/ and grade level gains The most useful data are actual gains, of 
course. If possible, report gains at successive stages of instruc- 
tional time, by sex, age, etc., as well as total outcome. 

2. Other measures, e.g., intelligence or personality tests, improved 
at t endanc e , et c • 

3. If possible, determine statistical significance of- gains. T tests 
for small groups can "be done e§sily with a desk calculator. For 
larger groups it is sometimes possible to talk a student or professor 
out of a few moments of con^uter time. Be sure-Jio consult -a- good 
text or get some expert advice to ife sure the statistical treatment 
is appropriate for the, particular kind of data. At the very least, 
always report means^ and ptandard deviations for pre- and post-test 
groups. 

4s Other evaluative data such as cost effectiveness, long term follow- 
up on income, etc. 

DATA RETRIEVAL: 

Save data--someone may wish to do further work on them. In organizing 
research it is usual to keep some sort of roster of basic data. HaVing 
this available may save a great deal of time pnd effort. 
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APPENDIX D 



This list of sources contacted In gathering the documents which were 
abstracted (and annotated) In this survey Is, unfortunately, Incon^lete. 
It did not occur to the staff until rather late In the project that such 
a source list might prove helpful to the readers and as a result some 
sources may have been omitted altogether and others may be sketchy. A 
number o£ Individuals, however, were most helpful and the project staff 
extends Its thanks to them* 
* t» 

^ Some-af— the^-o r - lgln al documents will b e-kept In, .the library of the 
Institute for Community Studies, 2 West 40th Street, Kansas City, Missouri, 
(816) 753-6524, where they are available foi use on the premises* 
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